














Encourage independent reading with these 
exciting books of action and adventure 


American Heritage Series 


SCHOOL EDITION 


Because they contain thrilling stories that boys 
and girls want to read . . . because they foster 
successful reading through careful readability 
controls, these books may well turn the most re- 
luctant reader into an ardent bookworm! They 
satisfy maturing interests while employing a 
fifth-grade vocabulary, and consequently may 


be used from the fifth grade right through high 
school. Bringing history, geography, and 
civics to life, the AMERICAN HERITAGE Books 
are invaluable in helping young people under- 
stand our country’s backgrounds. They make 
boys and girls proud to be Americans! 


Now in stock at the Tennessee Book Company, Nashville 3 


SET 1 


1812 


SET 2 


Greene 


SET 3 





Back of Beyond: Frontier Life in the Colorado of 1876 
The Captive Island: Siege and Capture of Mackinac Island in the War of 


The Country of the Hawk: White Settlers on Indian Hunting Grounds 
Cowman’s Kingdom: Cattlemen and Homesteaders in Montana and Wyoming 
Jed Smith, Trail Blazer: Opening of the West 

Ladd of the Lone Star: Adventures in the Texas War for Independence 
Over-Mountain Boy: The North Carolina Mountaineers in the Revolution 
Passage to Texas: Stephen Austin’s Flatboat Settlers 

Printer’s Devil: The Beginning of the Nation, 1789 

Wheat Won’t Wait: The Story of Cyrus McCormick, Pioneer Inventor 


The Big Country: A Story of Alaska 

The Challengers: Oregon in the 1840's 

Cochise of Arizona: The Pipe of Peace Is Broken 

Empire of Fur: Trading in the Lake Superior Region 

The Fighting Quaker: The Southern Campaigns of General Nathanael 


Homestead of the Free: The Kansas Story 

The Long Black Schooner: The Voyage of the Amistad 

The Magnificent Mariner: An early Story of John Paul Jones 

Ranger’s Ransom: A Story of Ticonderoga 

The Story of Eli Whitney: Invention and Progress in the Young Nation 


The Bells of Carmel: Mission Days in California 
Captured Words: The Story of a Great Indian 

A Flag for Lafitte: Story of the Battle of New Orleans 
Gray Bonnets: In the Days of Roger Williams 

Gray Riders: Jeb Stuart and His Men 

The Greatest Adventure: A Story of Jack London 
Land of Gray Gold: Lead Mining in Wisconsin 

Medals for Morse: Artist and Inventor 

Men of Flight: Conquest of the Air 

Sons of the Big Muddy: Dakota Territory in the 1880's 


SET 4 (available May 1) 


Day of Glory: The Guns at Lexington and Concord 

King of the Clippers: Adventure cn the High Seas 

The Law of the Gun: The Mormons at Far West 

Let the Moon Go By: A Book of Tall Tales 

One Bit of Land: A Story of Imperial Valley 

Pat and the Iron Horse: New Americans in the 1840’s 
Return of the Alaskan: Mailboat in the Outpost 

River of Gold: Oregon and the Challenge of the Gold Rush 
Timber: Logging in Michigan 


Winds of Change: Ohio in the 1840’s 


soo re streeer AMerican Book Company uesar 2, ono 
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TEACHERS STILL HAVE OPPORTUNITY 
TO WIN $1,200 SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN LION OIL CONTEST 





Many Other Cash Awards For Teachers 
In Essay Contest Closing February 4 


There’s still time to submit entries in the 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund’s 1954-1955 
essay contest for teachers. The contest, 
now underway, closes February 4. 


Scholarship Awards for Teachers 


Teachers will compete for a $1,200 Lion 
Oil Scholarship in each of three desig- 
nated areas comprised of counties where 
Lion Oil products are sold. 


These teacher scholarships are intended to 
help Southern teachers obtain advanced 
education, and thus help provide South- 
ern students greater educational advan- 
tages through better instruction. 


The scholarships are unusually worth- 
while in two ways. First, they are suffi- 
cient to cover not only tuition costs, but 
the major part of such expenses as fees, 
books, room and board. Second, the win- 
ner has the option of using his or her 
scholarship fund in a full school year; 
two half years; or two or three summer 
school sessions, whichever is most useful 
and convenient to the teacher. 


Travel Grants and Other Prizes 


To reward more teachers, the Scholarship 
Fund provides a second award of a $400 
cash Travel Grant and eleven other prizes 
of $75 each in each of the three “zones” 
of competition. 


Schools Win, Too! 


If your essay wins a $1,200 scholarship, 
the school at which you teach will receive 
$100 cash for use in purchasing books for 
the school library. Handsome bookplates 
which tell of your high honor and accom- 
plishment will be furnished the school for 
affixing to the books. 


Who Is Eligible 


Any teacher, principal, or superintendent 
teaching in elementary or high school 
grades in any public, private or parochial 
school in designated areas where Lion Oil 
products are sold is eligible to enter the 
teacher essay contests. 


The “Three-Zone” System 


Under the “three-zone” system, contest- 
ants compete only with teachers in the 
same zone and thus have a better oppor- 
tunity of winning. 

The three “zones” are detailed in the 
Rules Book. Eligible counties in this state 
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ELIGIBLE COUNTIES IN TENNESSEE 
Cannon Franklin Moore 
Carrolt Gibson Obion 
Cheatham Haywood Robertson 
Chester Henderson Rutherford 
Coffee Henry Shelby 
Davidson Humphreys Stewart 
Decatur Lake Tipton 
Dickson Lauderdale Weakley 
Dyer Madison Williamson 
Fayette Montgomery Wilson 











are those listed in the box headed “Eli- 
gible Counties.” 


How to Enter 


Write an original essay of 1,000 words or 
less on the contest subject. Essays must 
be written with pen or typewriter. Sign 
your name, street address and title. In- 
clude the name and address of the school 
in which you teach, and the name and 
title of your superior. Send your essay to: 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, 
Arkansas. Subject of the contest is: 
“HOW I CAN PREPARE MY STUDENTS 
FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING.” 


The Lion Oil teacher essay contest in each 
of the three zones ends February 4, 1955, 
and all entries must be postmarked before 
midnight on that date. 


Judging 
As in the past, all essays will be judged 
by leading Southern educators from high- 
ranking colleges and universities. 


Scholarship Awards for Students 


During the school year of 1954-55, a series 
of three student essay contests are being 
held in each of three “zones.” The major 
prizes are nine all-expense, one-year col- 
lege scholarships, each valued at $1,000. 
Scholarships cover tuition, and a large 
part, or all, of incidental expenses for lab- 
oratory fees, books, room and board at 
any college. 

In addition, fifteen $25 Merit Awards are 
given in each of the three contests in each 
zone, or a total of 135 merit awards for 
the three zone areas. 


Teachers Share In Prizes 


Contest rules call for teacher sponsorship 
of each student entering an essay in the 
contests. Teacher-sponsors of $1,000 Schol- 
arship Award winners receive $200 cash. 





Sponsors of merit award winners re- 
ceive $25. 


Library Award For Schools 


A feature of the essay contest again this 
year is a $100 award to each scholarship 
winner’s school for the purchase of 
library books. Handsome bookplates, tell- 
ing of the winner’s accomplishment, are 
furnished to the school for placement in 
the books purchased. 


Who Is Eligible 


The contests are open to all high school 
students in public, private and parochial 
schools in designated areas served by 
Lion Oil Company. 

The three “zones” are detailed completely 
in the Rules Book. Students compete only 
against students from their own zones. 


Third Student Contest 


The first and second contests have already 
closed. The third contest is now under- 
way, and closes March 4, 1955. 


The subject for the current contest is: 
“How To Be A Good Citizen.” 


How Students Enter 


Students must write an original essay of 
500 words or less on the current contest 
subject. The essay should be approved by 
the teacher and mailed to the Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Teachers have found the Lion Oil essay 
topics appropriate and useful as class- 
room projects. Regardless of the subjects 
they teach, many teachers have encour- 
aged their students to enter the contests. 


We sincerely hope that you will continue 
to give the Scholarship Program your 
active support. 
poo 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 

El Dorado, Arkansas 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me the Rules Booklet 
for the Teacher Essay Contest. 
Also, please send me -Rules 
Booklets covering Student Essay 
Contests. 


Name 
Home Address _ re 
| ET eS a 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


President 
Rex C. Turman Savannah 
First Vice-President 





Howard McCorkle —_ Johnson City 
First District 
M. L. Pinkston Greeneville 
Second District 
Ruth Reagor Oak Ridge 
Third District 
C. P. Price Benton 
Fourth District 
Beecher E. Cooley Sparta 
Fifth District 
Hugh Waters Nashville 
Sixth District 
Earl E. Sexton Dover 
Seventh District 
W. L. Bobbitt Lexington 
Eighth District 
J. T. Miles Dresden 
Ninth District 
Harry Sharp Memphis 
State NEA Director 
A. D. Holt Knoxville 
Past President 
Christine Vaughan Manchester 


STAFF 


F. E. Bass Executive Secretary 
Joun W. RicHanrpson, JR. 

Assistant Secretary 
CHaARLENE W. COLLIER Field Service 
HELEN W. GENTRY Publications 


EDITORIAL CONSULTANTS 


N. C. BEASLEY Murfreesboro 

Mack Davis Johnson City 

Enocu L. MITCHELL Memphis 
ADVERTISING 


REPRESENTATIVE 
307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 4 





CALENDAR 
Jan. 12-13—Tennessee School 
Boards Association ........Nashville 


Jan. 13-14—Public School 

Officers’ Association Nashville 
Jan. 14-15—TEA Representa- 

tive Assembly Nashville 
Mar. 31-April 1—-TEA State 

Convention .... ...Nashville 


to 











Good Measure 


For 


Sib White Gentry 





= oose Your Weapon 


Since there are figures to prove we're 
getting taller, raiding the museums won't 
help us any. All of us had better go to 
the nearest sheet metal works and order a 
suit of armor. The challenges are coming 
in such numbers that we'll surely have to 
hold a tournament come spring. Shouting 
“For Self-Expression and St. John,” we 
can ride into the lists and put down 
those challengers so that we can have a 
little peace. 

It will be quite a fray, because an as- 
tonishing number of nouns, singular and 
plural, are challenges or challengers in 
all cases and genders, and the verbs chal- 
lenge in every mood and tense. We'll be 
fighting everything from leaks in the drink- 
ing fountains to vague abstractions. 

Perhaps, salaries being what they are, 
it would be wiser to forget all this chivalry, 
and playing the part of the early Sancho 
Panza, in common-sense fashion gather up 
all those flung gauntlets to start a second- 
hand glove store. 

As nearly as can be determined, most 
of these challenges seem to mean invita- 
tions to engage in contests or controversies, 
to be summonses to fight. Some of them, 
particularly the “great and glorious chal- 
lenges,” appear to carry the idea of claims 
made as due, demands made as rights. 
Surely we are not on the receiving end 
of peremptory challenges, principal chal- 
lenges, or challenges to the favor, because 
of propter defectum, propter affectum, or 
propter delictum. 

In some cases we may be attempting to 
cross lines, drawing the challenge of sen- 
tries set to guard them. And there is no 
doubt that some of these challenges are 
the opening and crying of hounds at first 
finding the scent of their game. 

Many challenges, unfortunately, mean 
nothing at all. On the other hand, the 
word is often used as another name for a 
job—even a hard or nasty job—that has to 
be done. Well, there are plenty of jobs, 
and perhaps there’s no real harm done if 
we use a word that calls up visions of 
pennants flying, fine horses in trappings 
that give their sides that flat look, and 
unicorns rampant on a field of gold (the 
unicorn here representing that mythologi- 
cal beast, adequate school appropriations ). 
The word, a useful and really lovely word 
to think about, becomes a bit tiresome 
when it is so often used loosely, that’s 
all—tiresome enough to cause the hearer to 
challenge those who toss it around: “Meet 
me in the lists behind the many-towered 
gymnasium,” or “At sunrise, where the 
Dueling Oaks shade the portable class- 
room.” 


Thoughts for the fiw Year 


Dr. Francis J. Brown, American Council 
on Education, identifies the upswinging 
birth rate and, paradoxically, the fact that 
America is becoming an older nation as 
two of the “hot spots” in American educa- 
tion. There’s a baby born every 7.3 sec- 
onds and the life expectancy at birth in 
this country increases six months every 
year. (Problem: Taking all the scientific 
miracles into consideration, how long will 
it be until the average age of the popula- 
tion is 969?) 

It takes no Thomas Malthus of the edu- 
cational world to set forth the “either-or’s” 
of the situation. A very great deal of 
money is going to be spent to take care of 
the increasing enrollments all along the 
line or a whole generation is going to 
suffer. Dr. Brown finds that many older 
people need opportunities for re-education 
for kinds of employment open to those 
in the sixties, while policies need to be 
modified for those who remain productive. 


He who writes the modern counterpart 
of Swift's “Modest Proposal” will have 
to broaden the scope to include more than 
a mention of those growing older. While 
we wait for this work (and we need the 
pen of Jonathan Swift used in be- 
half of the coming generation on more 
than one count), we will find new sym- 
bolism in the pictures of the New Year as 
a newborn baby accompanied by Old 
Father Time. 


Fragments from the Old 


Personal list of things pleasant to re- 
member: Picking up that first Tennessee 
Teacher, “an ill-favoured thing, sir, but 
mine own”. meeting a_ great 
many of the school people in Tennessee, 
and finding them uniformly cordial and 
generous. . . . driving to Camden in the 
green “second spring” that followed the 
rains, and making my first TEA speech 
to an audience qualified to teach courtesy 
anywhere. . . . hearing Norman Cousins 
at the meeting in Memphis, and still think- 
ing about his trenchant remarks about the 
world situation, going out to feel the first 
real autumn wind blowing across the 
Mississippi. . . . joining in the applause for 
the Governor’s speech in Nashville. . . . 
the program of the East Tennessee Junior 
High Chorus and Orchestra, a group made 
up of students from thirty-two schools. 
Beautifully trained, skilfully directed, 
they promised that Tennessee shall have 
music well worth hearing, and for years 
to come. 
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This Month 


THE COVER: WiLper MEMORIAL 
in the Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga Military Park is but one 
among many monuments and mark- 
ers in the vast Georgia-Tennessee 
park area commemorating not only 
the Battle of Chickamauga but also 
Wauhatchie, Lookout Mountain, Or- 
chard Knob, Missionary Ridge, Tun- 
nel Hill, and Ringgold. The student 
of military history finds a happy 
hunting ground in the vicinity of 
Chattanooga. 





As a first venture in giving impar- 
tial representation to both sides in 
preserving the history of the fields 
and marking the lines of battle, Con- 
gress authorized the park in 1890, 
and it was dedicated with resound- 
ing fanfare September 18-20, 1895. 


ARTICLES: Rosertr E. Cortew, 
of the Social Science Department of 
Middle Tennessee State College, 
writes about one of the most famous 
of the Civil War battles. Ep Brinx- 
LEY, principal of a Hamilton County 
school, tells a heartwarming story 
illustrating cooperation between 
Tennessee and Georgia schools. 


Roun MCKEEHAN reports on the 
Principals Study Council, a forward- 
looking group in Tennessee educa- 
tion. Girls’ physical education is the 
subject of two articles. MaBEL LEE, 
of the University of Nebraska, thinks 
that it is in danger of going “soft.” 
A former director of girls’ physical 
education at the University of Chat- 
tanooga, JEAN GILLIs JAcoss, reports 
on a Carnegie study of practices in 
girls’ physical education in high 
schools of Tennessee. 


In September 1952, the Tennessee 
Folklore Society Bulletin carried an 
article entitled “The Folklore of Edu- 
cation,” by Ciurron L. Hau of Pea- 
body College. It was reprinted in the 
October 1954 Peabody Reflector. Be- 
cause of its enduring interest to a 
wide variety of readers, it is, through 
the courtesy of the editors of the two 
publications, reprinted here for the 
enjoyment of the teachers of Ten- 
nessee. 
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Official Publication of the Tennessee Education Association 


321 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Truth can stand by itself. Subject opinion to coercion: whom 
will you make your inquisitorsP Fallible men; men governed by bad 
passions, by private as well as public reasons. And why subject it to 
coercion? To produce uniformity. But is uniformity of opinion 
desirable? No more than of face and stature. Introduce the bed of 
Procrustes then, and as there is danger that the large men may beat 
the small, make us all of a size, by lopping the former and stretching 
the latter—Thomas Jefferson in Notes on Virginia and Other Writings 
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DRAPER Sight-Saving SHADES 


DOUBLE 


YOUR 


SUNLIGHT 
CoNTROL/ 


Patented 

















The X-L Unit is popular and practical for wide window areas. Absolutely no limit in width—several X-L’s exceeding 70 feet wide have been installed. This 
unit consists of 3 or more overlapping shades attached to a sturdy heavy gauge steel angle shield by special offset brackets giving each shade an overlap of 


6” on each adjacent shade to prevent light gaps. Ask our salesmen for complete information and prices. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


TENNESSEE EQUIPMENT and SUPPLY COMPANY 


116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NO. 
4 





Write today for full details and prices! 





THERE IS A REAL DIFFERENCE! 


ASK OUR SALESMAN TO DEMONSTRATE DRAPER DEMOUNT- 
ABLE V-DOUBLE AND PAKFOLD SHADES. FIND OUT WHY WE 
ARE ABLE TO SAY ... AND PROVE... DRAPER SHADES ARE: ALL- 
WAYS A SHADE BETTER! 


Draper V-DOUBLE roller shades give you two-way control of daylight— | 


one shade to pull up and another to pull down, as needed. The rigid V-shield 
eliminates all light gaps between the shades—does not rub and wear on the 
surface of the shade coth. 


V-DOUBLE shade fixtures permit either demountable or permanent in- 
stallation to metal or wood sash windows. Special projection fixtures pro- 
vide proper shade support to clear sash latching devices and also protect 
shade from soil through window contact. 


V-DOUBLE shades are made from Tan or White DRATEX, the long wear- 
ing, vat dyed fabric that is easily and safely washable. 


The Draper Portable Pakfold can take it 
—easy to transport from room to room 
where needed. To apply this darkening 
shade or remove it, simply lift its sup- i 
porting pulley from the pulley bracket, 
by use of the Draper Pulley Fork. No 
screws to remove—no ladder to climb. 








Pakfolds are practical in all sizes. For 
large windows of unusual width or length 
Pakfolds are made with two sets of pul- 
leys and cords. 





Protected by Patents 


~ Shades are mounted 
to a heavy-gauge steel 
shield. This _ shield 
may be attached 
either through the 
back into the wall or 
through the top into 
the ceiling. 


Offset brackets give 
each shade an overlap 
of 6” on the adjacent 
shade to protect 
against light gaps. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


TELEPHONE 6-1464 
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EVITURIAL COMMENT 


NEA AND TEA MEMBERSHIP 


We believe that all the teachers of the state should 
belong to the state association. Nearly all of them do 
belong. We also believe that all teachers in the state 
should belong to the NEA. More of our teachers than 
ever before do belong. 

It is time now to complete membership in our profes- 
sional organization so that all teachers may be on the 
mailing list and receive all benefits which come from ac- 
tive membership. 

We must have a united profession on the local, re- 
gional, state and national levels if we are to present a 
solid front in our efforts to improve education. 





OUR PROGRAM 


The Representative Assembly of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association at its meeting in January 1954 adopted 
a definite, clear-cut program—a program based on the 
needs of our schools for the next biennium. 

The program calls for a lot of new money. It is not 
difficult to understand the needs for large sums of money 
when the fact that schools are big business is taken into 
consideration. There must be additional appropriations 
for education or the school program will have to be 
curtailed. Unless there is additional revenue, not only 
will teachers’ salaries not be increased but they may 
have to be reduced. 

Facing squarely up to this problem, the Administrative 
Council has recommended an increase in the sales tax 
from two to three per cent—the extra cent to go for 
education. We shall do what we can to build support 
for this increase in order that the children of Tennessee 
may enjoy better educational advantages. 

There are many factors which enter into any effort to 
increase taxes in our state. What do the people think 
about the proposed increase? What does the Governor 
think? What do the members of the General Assembly 
think? 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Perhaps the most important meeting of the year comes 
on January 14-15. At this time, delegates from each 
local association, one for each twenty-five members and 
major fraction thereof, will meet to transact the business 
of the association. 

In addition to the usual business of electing officers, 
hearing reports, and adopting resolutions, reports on the 
legislative program are to be made and plans discussed 
for the final drive for the enactment of our program into 
law. 

A full delegation is needed. All delegates should 
inform themselves concerning the business to come up 
and they should be prepared to express their opinion. 
An active, well-informed membership and a_ well-in- 
formed Representative Assembly contribute to a strong 
state association. 
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GOVERNOR FRANK CLEMENT 


On November 2 the people of Tennessee elected the 
Honorable Frank Clement to a four-year term as gov- 
ernor by the largest majority ever given a candidate 
for this office. It was a clear mandate of the people for 
the Governor to carry out his program. 

We are proud that our program is a part of the 
Governor's program. He stated in a letter sent to the 
teachers of the state just before the August primary, “I 
have endorsed the objectives outlined in the new four- 
point program of TEA. Any candidate who fails to 
predicate his support of your program upon availability 
of funds to finance it will be unrealistic or insincere. I 
shall make every effort, as in the past, to find funds to 
make your program effective.” 

We believe the Governor will want to carry out the 
wishes of the people in regard to this program. If he 
can be convincd that the people are willing to pay more 
taxes for better education, why should he not support 
our program? We believe that the Governor will make 
every effort to finance the school program. 

It is our responsibility to educate the people concern- 
ing the needs so they will speak in a loud voice. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The Seventy-ninth General Assembly will convene in 
Nashville on January 3, 1955. The importance of this 
body to the general welfare of the state and to our own 
school program cannot be overemphasized. 

More than three-fourths of the members of both houses 
have signed endorsements of our four-point program. 
This indicates that they will cooperate with the Gover- 
nor in doing what he recommends for education. With 
a friendly Governor and a friendly legislature, we should 
make substantial gains for the teachers of the state and 
for the boys and girls. 

School leaders in each county should do everything 
possible to give their representatives and senators all the 
information and help they need before the legislature 
convenes and during the session of the legislature. These 
people want to do the best job possible of representing 
their constituents and they need information. We want 
the people and the members of the legislature to know 
the facts about the needs of the schools. It is our job to 
give them the facts. 

When you wish to write your legislator or to ask some 
one else to write him, here are a few things you may 
wish to remember: 

Make yours a personal letter. The greenest legislator 

soon develops a sixth sense about “canned” or form 

letters. He pays them scant respect. Write or type 
your letter in your own words. 

Remember that you're not competing for the Pulitzer 

prize in literature. Write in plain language, making 

each point clear. 


In urging passage or defeat of a bill, refer specifically 
to the subject; if possible, the number of the bill, and 


the name of the sponsor. 


Time your letter to arrive at a strategic moment. Your 
state association will give you cues on this. 

Sign your letter and include your return address. Your 
legislator wants to answer your letter, but he’s not 
going to consult a ouija board to find out who you are 


and where you live. 


Don’t overlook the chairmen of legislative committees 
when you're writing letters to lawmakers. 

Pat your legislator on the back when he’s done a good 
job. You'll keep good friends in the legislature that 


way.* F.E.B. 


*Adapted from “The Public Relations Newsletter.” 








FORECAST | 


In ADVANCE EsTIMATES OF PuBLIC ELEMENTARY AND | 
SECONDARY ScHooLs for the School Year 1954-1955, 
prepared by the NEA, the outlook is said to be un- 
favorable in the following respects: 
The enrollment in teacher-education institutions 
is not gaining rapidly enough to fill the need for 
qualified teachers. 
The growth in enrollments is compelling school 
systems to employ increasing numbers of teach- 
ers not qualified for standard certificates. 
The shortage in buildings and qualified teachers 
continues to deprive at least 700,000 pupils of 
full-time schooling. 
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Mrs. Virginia Chaney 


Mrs. Virginia Chaney of Lebanon, 
Tennessee, is the recipient of one 
of the fifty-two $1,300 scholarships 
awarded by the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society at its Silver Anniversary Na- 
tional Convention held in Boston in 
August 1954. The scholarship re- 
cipients from each of the forty-eight 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and two Canadian provinces 
will use the $1,300 awards to work 
on their doctorates at institutions of 
their choice. 

Mrs. Chaney, a member of Alpha 
Gamma Chapter, is using her award 
to study comparative literature at 
Vanderbilt University, where she 
will receive her Ph.D. degree. 

For twenty-three years Mrs. 
Chaney has taught Latin and Eng- 
lish in Cumberland University and 
Lebanon High School. She is active 
in civic affairs and is a past president 
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Lebanon Teacher Wins 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SCHOLARSHIP 
ALYSE MORTON 


State President, Delta Kappa Gamma 


Christenberry Junior High School, Knoxville 


of the Middle Tennessee Education 
Association. Mrs. Chaney, wife of 
Carl J. Chaney, superintendent of 
Wilson County Schools, is the 
mother of two children, Sue and Bill. 
Her hobbies include amateur theatri- 
cal work and traveling. 

The Tennessee organization of 
the Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
has been active in the scholarship 
program of the society since its be- 
ginning. At the June 1952 State 
Convention held at the University of 
the South, Sewanee, the members 
voted to launch the Five-Year Schol- 
arship Plan—to award annually for 
five consecutive years a $1,000 schol- 
arship to a member working on her 
doctorate. 

The winner of the first of the five 
$1,000 scholarships was Catherine 
Allen, professor of physical educa- 
tion at the University of Tennessee, 
who will receive her Ph.D. from 
New York University in February 
1955. Miss Allen, who is widely 
known for her work throughout the 
state in the area of rural recreation, 
has written as one section of her dis- 
sertation a primer of social recrea- 
tional methods and materials. This 
book was written for the use of rural 
community recreation leaders. 


The second of Tennessee’s five- 


year scholarship awards was given in 
cooperation with the national organi- 
zation, which adopted a similar plan. 
For this reason Mrs. Chaney re- 
ceived a $1,300 award rather than 
a $1,000 award. 

Last year the Tennessee organiza- 
tion awarded four smaller scholar- 
ships to members attending summer 
school for graduate study. The re- 
cipients of these four awards were 
Johnnie Givens (Eta), of Austin 
Peay State College; Marie Hutchin- 
son (Iota), of Dobyns-Bennett High 
School, Kingsport; Jean Pettit (Al- 
pha), of the University of Chatta- 
nooga; and Lois Buckner (Alpha 
Epsilon), of Oak Ridge Schools. 

Similar awards are to be made 
this year to encourage members to 
do advanced study. The society is 
interested in well-trained teachers 
for the school children of Tennessee 
and is working to improve the status 
of women teachers in Tennessee. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 
an organization for women educa- 
tors, was organized in Austin, Texas, 
in 1929 by Dr. Annie Webb Blanton, 
who was at one time state superin- 
tendent of schools in Texas. This 
society has grown from the original 
twelve Texas founders to an inter- 
national organization with more than 
50,000 members. 
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The Battle 


of Chickamauga 


ROBERT E. CORLEW 
Middle Tennessee State College 


Photographs by Paul A. Moore 
State Department of Conservation 


—- there was observed in 
the Chickamauga-Chattanooga 
National Military Park the ninety- 
first anniversary of one of the blood- 
iest battles of the entire Civil War— 
Chickamauga. Fought September 
19-20, 1863, between Rosencrans’ 
Army of the Cumberland and Brax- 
ton Bragg’s Army of Tennessee, this 
battle cost the lives and services of 
a sizable portion of troops on both 
sides. Both the Army of the Cum- 
berland and the Army of Tennessee 
were seriously crippled until rein- 
forcements were hastily sped to the 
Federals after they retreated north- 
ward to Chattanooga. Known among 
the Indians as the “River of Death,” 
the Chickamauga again had been 
the scene of carnage on a wide scale. 





New York Monument on Lookout 
Mountain: Surmounting the monu- 
ment is a statue of a Union soldier 
clasping the hand of a Confederate, 


symbolizing reconciliation. 
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The battle was not the first time 
Bragg and Rosecrans had met in 
bloody encounter. On the last day 
of the preceding year the two had 
locked horns in the Battle of Mur- 
freesboro after “Fighting Joe” 
Wheeler, the pride of Alabama, had 
harassed Rosecrans in such a man- 
ner as to force him to spend seven 
days in marching the short distance 
of thirty miles from Nashville to 
Murfreesboro. Here Bragg, always 
a capable subordinate but never an 
able general when with an inde- 
pendent command, blundered his 
way into a defeat which should have 
been a Confederate victory. After 
three days of indecisive fighting in 
which both sides claimed the victory, 
Bragg had settled matters by with- 
drawing from the field and pushing 
toward Tullahoma. There, along the 
Shelbyville-Wartrace-Tullahoma line 
he had taken up winter quarters, 
leaving Rosecrans in Murfreesboro 
to nurse his wounds and to prepare 
for a pursuit of the retreating Con- 
federates. 

An immediate pursuit was not 
forthcoming, however, for Bragg’s 
onslaughts had cut deeply into the 
Federal ranks and Rosecrans was by 
no means ready for a second Mur- 
freesboro. Instead he remained at 
the Rutherford county seat until 
early summer, drilling his troops and 
preparing for a further advance upon 
Bragg, whose army remained quies- 
cent in the Bedford-Coffee area. The 
stalemate ended in June when Rose- 
crans took the offensive and, by a 
series of brilliant maneuvers, pushed 
the over-cautious Bragg southward 
without having to fight a major en- 
counter. There were several days of 





Cover Picture: Wilder Memorial in 
the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Military Park. 


fighting in the Tullahoma area, but 
no battle of major proportions. Bragg 
moved into Chattanooga, and the 
Federal commander paused briefly 
at the foothills of the mountains. 
When Bragg marched out of Chat- 
tanooga in a southerly direction, 
Rosecrans again took Confederate 
territory without battle. By this time 
the Federal commander was becom- 
ing somewhat overconfident and 
readily and eagerly received rumors 
that Bragg in great fear and haste 
was moving toward Rome or At- 
lanta. Not adequately investigating 
the source of these rumors, Rose- 
crans now tossed caution to the wind 
and moved with all convenient haste 
across the Tennessee River and into 
northern Georgia. Here he walked 
into a trap from which only Ulysses 
S. Grant was able later to extricate 
him. To his amazement he found, 
some twenty miles due south of 
Chattanooga, Confederates in abun- 
dance concentrated in the vicinity of 
MacLemore’s Cove, Pigeon Moun- 
tain, and the town of Lafayette. 


Battles fought during the Chickamauga-Chattanooga Campaign, 
June 23 to November 25, 1863, are commemorated in the 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga Military Park, which with its 
various units and approaches is the largest of the military parks. 
Mr. Corlew tells the story of the great battle that took place in 
northwestern Georgia, in which Tennessee men fought on both 


sides. 





The six days prior to the battle 
were filled with movements and 
counter movements by both armies. 
It was September thirteenth, six 
days before the battle began, when 
Rosecrans realized his imminent dan- 
ger and perceived that the com- 
mander of the Army of Tennessee 
was attempting to separate his army 
and slice it into bits. Realizing that 
his men were spread over too wide 
an area, Rosecrans sought immediate 
concentration, while Bragg’s subordi- 
nates passed up several opportuni- 
ties to deliver knockout blows to the 
enemy's flanks. It was not until the 
eighteenth that Bragg issued his or- 
der for battle, and the early morning 
of the nineteenth found the Army of 
Tennessee crossing the Chickamauga 
to meet Rosecrans in the first day of 
the bloody fray. 

On the night before the battle an 
event fraught with human interest 
was witnessed, involving a Tennes- 
see heroine. “Old Mrs. Thedford,” 
as she was commonly known among 
the troops, was as ardent a Con- 
federate as ever graced the South, 
and was the heroine who emerged 
from the bloody fracas no longer 


“Old Mrs. Thedford” but “The 





Point Park: A unit in the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military 
Park, located atop Lookout Mountain. 


Mother of Chickamauga.” Born and 
reared in Rutherford County, Ten- 
nessee, Mrs. Thedford had married 
and settled with her husband in 
Thedford’s Cove on the Chicka- 
mauga. Thrilled with the news that 
“her boys’—the Army of Tennessee 
—were in the neighborhood, she 
opened her home to them and nursed 
many a boy through serious illnesses 
and wounds. 

On the eve of the battle one com- 
pany of hungry troops decided to 
raid Mrs. Thedford’s potato patch, 
which was about all the old lady 
had left besides her small home and 
her unconquerable spirit. No sooner 
had the boys begun to grabble 
among the fall crop of tubers, how- 
ever, than an officer appeared intent 
upon chasing the boys away. He had 
just appeared, when Mrs. Thedford, 
clad in nightgown and _ houseshoes, 
was on the scene to unleash her 
wrath upon anyone who showed an 
unkindness to “her boys.” “Hold on, 
Mr. Officer,” she is said to have cried 


with gusto. “They are my potatoes 
and my boys; let ‘em take ’em.” Un- 
known to her, two of her own sons 
who had been serving with Long- 
street in Virginia were marching 


Here are interesting Civil War 


monuments, and the site offers an unparalleled view of Chattanooga, the 


Tennessee River, 


countryside. 
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Moccasin Bend, Signal Mountain, and the surrounding 





with their commander toward Chick- 
amauga to reinforce Bragg. Her 
first information of their presence in 
the vicinity came in the thick of 
battle when they were carried on 
litters to her home, where she at- 
tempted to nurse them back to re- 


covery. Well was Mrs. 
Simmons Thedford christened by 
Buckners Corps “The Mother of 
Chickamauga.” 

While Bragg was getting in posi- 
tion for the attack on the morning of 
the nineteenth, one of his brigades 
became entangled with a brigade of 
the enemy. Beginning as a minor 
skirmish, the fray reached major pro- 
portions as both sides were rein- 
forced and the fighting spread. It 
had been Bragg’s original attempt 
to bottle up the Federals in a nar- 
row cove known as MacLemore’s 
Cove, and there slice them to pieces 
or else force a surrender. Movements 
by General Thomas, a subordinate 
of Rosecarns, had made such im- 
possible when the battle began. 
The result was that the first day 
of fighting ended without a de- 
cision for either side. The Federal 
army had been driven back and se- 
verely shaken, although Bragg did 
not realize it. They spent the entire 
night in felling trees and digging 
trenches in order to delay the Con- 
federate advance which they ex- 
pected at daybreak. 

At about four o'clock in the after- 
noon of the nineteenth the first of 
Longstreet’s reinforcements from 
Virginia began to reach Bragg. Gen- 
eral John B. Hood, with three bri- 
gades, was first to arrive, and 
Longstreet himself appeared shortly 
before midnight. Hood, who had 
been badly wounded in the arm at 
Gettysburg, appeared on the battle- 
field with his arm in a sling, but 
nevertheless at the head of his troops 
—a thing which inspired confidence 
in the hearts of the Confederates. 
Longstreet, who had commanded 
the army of Virginia, went into con- 
ference with Bragg upon his arrival. 

The vacillating nature of Bragg 
was sometimes found in some of his 
subordinates. The Confederate com- 
mander intended for the attack on 
the second day to begin, as he said. 
at “day dawn,” but it was midmorn- 
ing before the actual firing com- 
menced. Less than two hours later 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The fifth- and _ sixth-grade library 
staff moved the library into a corner 
of the new cafeteria to make room 
jor the guests. 





Everybody had a job when the music 
department moved out and a second 
grade took its place. 


a lines were not important 
when 140 Georgia school children 
came to Westview School in Hamil- 
ton County, Tennessee, for a two- 
month visit last spring. Their school, 
the Ringgold Elementary School in 
Catoosa County, Georgia, burned to 
the ground on March 29. There was 
a quick, friendly “Y'all come” from 
across the line in Tennessee, and a 
week later, as a result of unusual 
cutting of red tape through adminis- 
trative cooperation, there were les- 
sons as usual. 


Room for More 


Fortunately Westview, a small, 
red brick school only five and a half 
miles from Ringgold, the county seat 
of Catoosa County, at that time had 
the rarest of all things in schools— 
a little extra space. It had just com- 
pleted a long-range building pro- 
gram. A new cafeteria was needed, 
and because of anticipated enroll- 
ments, need for larger classrooms, 
and building costs, two additional 
classrooms were added with the 
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Guests from Georgia 


ED BRINKLEY 


Principal, White Oak School 
Chattanooga 


Photograph through the courtesy of the Chattanooga Times. 


Westview School in Hamilton County, Tennessee, and Ring- 
gold Elementary School of Catoosa County, Georgia; think 
that being good neighbors is more important than state lines 


and administrative red tape. 


cafeteria to make a new wing. When 
the children moved into their new 
quarters, three rooms were tempo- 
rarily vacant. These rooms, however, 
were used as library, music, and as- 
sembly rooms. They afforded the 
only space to spare in Hamilton 
County, except possibly one extra 
classroom miles away on the other 
side of the river. 

When the principal of Westview 
learned of the Ringgold fire, he im- 
mediately went to the Georgia town 
and offered the use of the available 
Tennessee classrooms to the Ring- 
gold school authorities, subject, of 


ee 
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make room for 140 visitors. 





Moving a piano is not child's play. Principal E. B. Brinkley helped his boys 





course, to the approval of the Ham- 
ilton County School Board and the 
State Department of Education. Ap- 
proval was granted immediately. 
The school board chairmen, Wal- 
lace Miller, tlamilton County, and 
Robert Calhoun, Jr., Catoosa 
County, and county school superin- 
tendents, Tennessean Roy C. Smith 
and Georgian John A. Emberson, 
made and worked out satisfactory 
arrangements, slashing governmental 
red tape to arrive quickly at their 
goal—to provide a school for the 
“homeless” school children. 
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With Lares and Penates 

Two second grades, of forty-five 
pupils each, and a fifth grade with 
forty-eight pupils moved into the 
music room and library which the 
Westview pupils had made ready for 
them and into the old fifth-sixth 
grade room which had been used for 
assemblies. They brought desks for 
the two rooms that were not fur- 
nished with them, and they brought 
three teachers. They also brought 
Georgia textbooks and received their 
instruction according to their own 
state regulations. Before school was 
out, two more pupils joined their 
Georgia classmates. 

A cafeteria helper came along 
with the guests, bringing the per 
capita allowance of government sur- 
plus commodities, and the Ringgold 
system paid the janitor $24 a month 
for his added work. 

Finding itself with its student load 
and its faculty doubled overnight 
was not in the least disconcerting to 
Westview, where the emergency 
transition was carried out with per- 
fect ease and harmony. Children at 
the school were glad to share their 
new playground equipment ($374 
worth, supplied by the PTA and 


school from carnival proceeds) and 
their five-acre playground. The 
whole experience was truly a lesson 
in educational cooperativeness in 
which the spirit of enthusiasm was 
common to both visitor and host. 


Rides Across the Line 


One unusual factor which contri- 
buted to the success of this educa- 
tional experiment was that Westview 
was nearer to Ringgold than any of 
the Catoosa County elementary 
schools that might have received the 
students. 

A straight, first-class highway 
which connects Ringgold to the 
Westview community enabled the 
three Georgia busses to make the 
trip in a matter of minutes. For 
most of the visiting pupils the nov- 
elty of riding a school bus for the 
first time was exciting, inasmuch as 
they lived in the town limits of Ring- 
gold and had previously walked to 
school. 

Not only the classes from Georgia 
apprec iated =Tennessee’s hospitality, 
but the entire city of Ringgold was 
grateful. Said the Catoosa County 
News: “We Georgians have always 
felt particularly fortunate in our 


choice of ‘neighbors,’ a feeling fur- 
ther intensified by evidence of 
friendship that cuts through red tape 
to give help where it is sorely 
needed and deeply appreciated. 


Hamilton County, Tennessee, Ca- 
toosa County, Georgia, thank you!” 
Chattanooga newspapers played 
up the story as a “magnanimous ges- 
ture” on the parts of the local and 
state departments of education, and 
the editorials hailed it as a “fine 
example of neighborliness.” 

This fall the Georgians are back 
in their own state, studying under 
make-shift conditions while their 
new building is being erected. West- 
view is filled with nearly three hun- 
dred Hamilton County students. But 
the Georgia boys and girls still carry 
in their hearts fond memories of 
their days of study in Tennessee, 
and the Westview children speak 
fondly of their former guests. 

Tennesseans can well be proud, 
because by lending a helping hand 
(without cost to taxpayers or disrup- 
tion of school functions) an inter- 
state cooperation was achieved in an 
emergency situation which was a 
rarity in public school administra- 
tion. 





Candidates for TEA Offices 


Council 





Third District: E. A. Bird 


The Marion County Teachers As- 
sociation has nominated E. A. Brrp 
for Administrative Council from the 
Third District. Mr. Bird received 
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his B.S. degree from Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and has done grad- 
uate work at the University of 
Tennessee and_ the University of 
Kentucky. He taught eleven years 
at Marion County High School, thir- 
teen years at Whitwell High School, 
and has just been re-elected super- 
intendent of schools of Marion 
County for a second term. He was 
a member of the 1947 Legislature 
and served as secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Common 
Schools. He was one of the original 
sponsors of the two per cent sales 
tax. He has been interested in and 
has given freely of his time to the 
advancement of both local and state 
education for the past twenty-five 
years. 





The Shelby County Teachers As- 
sociation has nominated Grorce H. 
BARNES, superintendent of Shelby 
County Schools, to represent the 
Ninth District on the TEA Adminis- 





Ninth District: George H. Barnes 


trative Council. Mr. Barnes, a native 
of West Tennessee, is the immediate 
past president of the Western Sec- 
tion of TEA. Formerly coach at 
Whitehaven, Mr. Barnes became 
business manager of the Shelby 
County Schools and later succeeded 
Miss Sue Powers as superintendent. 
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THE PRINCIPALS STUDY COUNCIL 


ROLLIN McKEEHAN 


Chairman, Tennessee Principals Study Council 


omy its first year of operation, 
the Principals Study Council 
has been the channel for a ‘significant 
series of efforts made by Tennessee 
principals to improve the quality of 
their educational leadership. These 
efforts have been based on one of 
Tennessee’s fundamental educational 
beliefs—that the use of pooled intel- 
ligence to solve mutual problems is 
our most promising approach to im- 
provement. Indeed, the Tennessee 
Principals Study Council itself was 
organized because it was thought 
that it would serve as a means for 
translating this belief into action for 
principals, just as it has done and 
continues to do for other educa- 
tional groups in our state. 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion with the cooperation of all state 
colleges and the University of Ten- 
nessee has been the sponsoring 
agency of the Principals Study Coun- 
cil. Consultants from all of these 
have worked all through the past 
year with various groups of princi- 
pals and with the groups assembled 
at the four summer conferences held 


July 5-10, 1954. 


Purposes Adopted at the 
Conferences 


The real significance of these pur- 
poses is that they constitute a de- 
scription of the council’s most urgent 
needs at the end of its first year of 
operation—a_ description approved 
by approximately three hundred of 
its participants, including practically 
all of its chosen leaders. 

1. To review and analyze stud- 
ies made by local principals’ 
groups and to develop plans 
for dissemination of materials 
and information growing out 
of the work of the Principals 
Study Council. 

To develop ways and means 
of using research in the study 
of local problems and_ to 
make an inventory of re- 
search that can be applied to 
problems studied. 

3. To develop a guide for an- 
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alyzing and working on prob- 
lems selected for study. 

4. To develop techniques for 
securing and using competent 
consultants by local groups 
in the solution of problems. 

5. To identify and clarify re- 
lationships of the Principals 
Study Council with other 
professional groups. 

6. To develop a program of ac- 
tion for the 1954-55 school 
year. 

Analysis of these purposes indi- 
cates emphasis on problem study 
and on working cooperatively with 
other educational groups in the state 
—tasks which are clearly stated 
the council's basic purposes. 


Outcomes of the 1954 Summer 
Conferences 


1. A clearer understanding was 
produced of what the council 
achieved during its first year 
of operation. 

2. A set of practical guidelines 
was developed and is already 
proving itself to be useful to 


local principals in group 
problem study. 
3. Problems for study were 


identified and plans of action 
for studying them during 
1954-55 were developed. 


Problems Identified for Study 
and Plans of Action for ~ 
1954-1955 

1. On what basis should a per- 
son who has served as prin- 
cipal who is serving 
principal be granted a prin- 
cipal’s certificate? 

2. How can plans be devel- 
oped for organizing and 
administering guidance pro- 
grams in schools of different 
levels and sizes? 

3. How may principals im- 
prove discipline in the 
school? 

1. What is the responsibility of 
principals in regard to social 
promotion? 


5. How can the principal work 
with his faculty to define re- 
sponsibilities in the area of 
curriculum improvement 
and help members of his 
staff assume these responsi- 
bilities? 

6. What is the principal's re- 
sponsibility for improving 
the curriculum and instruc- 
tion? 

. What can the principal do 
to improve staff personnel? 

8. What can the principal do 
to improve the physical ed- 
ucation program for every 
child? 

9. How can faculty 
be improved? 

10. What are the factors that 
cause children to drop out 
of school? 

11. How can a program be or- 
ganized to deal effectively 
with the drop-out problem? 

Conference groups either made 
specific plans during the conference 
or agreed that definite plans for ac- 
tion for problem study would be 
made early this fall. 
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meetings 


The Principal’s Role 


It is the responsibility of every 
principal to concern himself with a 
systematic inv estigation of. his prob- 
lem or problems. This investigation 
will many times involve not only 
himself but also his staff, pupils, and 
community. The principal’s role will 
determine the success or failure of 
a school’s program. He must furnish 
the leadership for curriculum im- 
provement, professional advance- 
ment for members of his staff, and 
good public relations in his com- 
munity. 

The Tennessee Principals Study 
Council encourages each principal in 
the state to participate in a program 
of investigation and experimentation 
in order to make more effective de- 
cisions and develop more promising 
practices which in turn will enrich 
the lives of boys and girls in the 
state of Tennessee. 





Accent 


on 


Physical 


MABEL LEE 
Professor Emeritus 


University of Nebraska 


Sy s and women are not getting 
the proper dosage of physical 
activity because too much “educa- 
tional milk toast” is being served up 
as physical education in too many of 
our schools. 

Wherever a school offers its girls 
a good program in modern dance 
and the students take part in it fre- 
quently each week, those girls are 
probably coming nearer to getting 
the proper amount of activity than 
any other girls in the school. There- 
fore, they are not included in what 
follows. I am no special advocate 
of modern dance as modern dance, 
but I face the fact that it is the one 
activity in today’s program for girls 
that does give the girl an honest 
activity dosage—one that she seems 
to take with pleasure. 

Modern dance as a physical ac- 
tivity “has something,” and we might 





Isaac Litton High School, Nashville, offers a well-rounded gurls’ physical 


education program. 
favorite activities. 


well analyze it in an effort to im- 
prove the rest of our girls’ program, 
since not all girls like to dance— 
not even to modern dance—and these 
girls must be reached through other 
activities. Maybe the things that 
make modern dance popular with so 
many girls can be applied success- 
fully to other activities if we know 
what these things are. I have an 
idea that one of these things is a 
respect and liking for something that 
leads them into hard physical en- 
deavor, but most modern dance 
teachers I have met will not admit 
that my idea is correct. In other 
words, they do not claim that proper 
body dev elopment and growth is. an 
objective of their program. In fact, 
many of them seem horrified at even 


Miss Lee was the principal speaker at the meeting of the Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Section of the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association in 1953. Her speech was the sub- 
ject of much lively discussion among teachers attending the 
meeting. Teachers throughout the state may be equally inter- 
ested; some may wish to refute Miss Lee’s statements. Excerpts 
from the talk, submitted by the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation of the University of Tennessee, appear 


above. 
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For a number of years tumbling has becn one of the 


the suggestion that they might have 
such an aim, as if it might be some- 
thing not quite nice, and yet they go 
blithely along meeting that objective 
beautifully! 

However, I am one who does ar- 
dently believe that growing girls can 
be led to become interested in 
proper physiological growth and de- 
velopment for its own sake if the 
need is properly explained in an 
interesting manner and if the activi- 
ties that give these results are pre- 
sented in an interesting way. Why 
should a modern dance teacher who 
is getting fine activity response from 
her pupils not be willing or happy 
to inform her pupils that her class 
work does give them splendid phy- 
siological stimulation which will 
help them in proper growth and de- 
velopment? Why are practically 
all women physical education teach- 
ers, as well as other teachers of girls, 
and most parents of girls, unwilling 
to acknowledge that good physical 
activity that leads to good physio- 
logical growth and development is 
one of the most important objectives 
in the education of a girl? 

(Continued on page 20) 
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For recreation the boys’ and girls’ physical education classes enjoy square dancing at Dupont High School, 
Davidson County. Katherine McClure’s program meets high standards. 


For the girls’ physical education program 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


JEAN GILLIS JACOBS 


K vEN though Tennessee has a 
very low ratio of men to 
women teachers in the high schools, 
what the state needs most to im- 
prove its girls’ physical education 
program is more well-trained women 
teachers. A study of the practices 
found in girls’ physical education 
within high schools in Tennessee 
points to this conclusion, as well as 





From 1946-1954 Jean Gillis Jacobs was 
director of girls’ health and physical edu- 
cation at the University of Chattanooga, 
where she made this Carnegie study. She 
has worked closely with the National Sec- 
tion on Girls’ and Women’s Sports for a 
number of years and is particularly inter- 
ested in raising standards in physical edu- 
cation. 
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to a number of other improvements 
that can be made. 

The study was a Carnegie re- 
search project, completed in Janu- 
ary 1952, and revised in May 1953. 
Information was procured by means 
of a questionnaire sent to the prin- 
cipals of the 420 schools named in 
the Tennessee Graded List of Ap- 
proved Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Of these schools, 325, or 
77 per cent, returned the question- 
naire. 

In keeping with state requirements 
and suggestions, 322 schools re- 
quired girls to participate in physi- 
cal education, whereas three schools 
(two of these technical trade 
schools) did not. 


Requirements Vary Widely 
Within these schools the number 
of physical education periods at- 
tended each week by each student 
ranged as follows: 
Number of Periods 


Schools Required Each Week 
65 2 
82 2 one week, 3 the next 
(2-3 plan) 
71 8 
10 4 
70 5 
3 3 one week, 5 the next 
(3-5 plan) 
9 no answer® 


The remaining schools were in er- 
ror about the meaning of the ques- 


tion or incomplete in their answers. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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€- HRONICLING the advent of spring 

on his salt-water farm in Maine 
in April 1942, Mr. E. B. White wrote, 
“This week we have had two visits 
from a great blue heron and one 
from the superintendent of schools.” 
Mr. White is a master at this trick of 
implying a comic resemblance by 
the clever juxtaposition of words and 
his statement probably made many 
of his readers smile at the notion of 
how school superintendents often re- 
sembled great blue herons, slow, 
solemn, lanky, and bedraggled-look- 
ing. 

A glance at the press pictures of 
the throngs at a recent convention 
of the A.A.S.A. will show how false 
this notion really is, in spite of the 
way it persists. Those school super- 
intendents look very much like a 
group of prosperous business execu- 
tives; indeed, many of them might 
have stepped right out of the fashion 
pages of the slick-paper magazines 
such as Esquire. Yet the traditional 
picture of the thin, shabby, and 
cadaverous schoolman persists in the 
mind of the general public. Records 
of this idea go back to Greece in the 
fifth century B.C. Chaucer's teacher 
or “clerk of Oxenford” is well known, 
who 


. was not right fat... . 

But loked holwe, and therto 
soberly. 

Ful thredbar was his overest 


courtepy. 


Washington  Irving’s Ichabod 
Crane is in the same tradition—“The 
cognomen of Crane was not inap- 
plicable to his person.” And there 
are many others in western literature 
and legend. In fact, so persistent 
has this bit of folklore been that it 
is probably no exaggeration to say 
that it has had a definite influence 
in preventing adequate recognition 
of the teacher's professional status. 





The Folklovéot 


It has been one of the elusive but 
persistent ghosts that help to frus- 
trate the efforts of the various com- 
mittees of teachers’ professional 
organizations towards getting teach- 
ing recognized as a profession. 

A good many interesting items of 
folklore can be discovered among 
traditions connected with old schools 
and schoolbooks. For instance, there 
is the familiar “little red school- 
house.” Why red? Old-fashioned 
red lead paint was excellent for 
schoolhouses built of hand-sawn 
boards. But far more of these used 
to be built of logs than were ever 
painted red. Also, the log school- 
house is far more ancient and redo- 
lent of pioneer days. Think of the 
number of statesmen who have been 
elected chiefly on the basis of the 
claim that they were born in a log 
cabin somewhere on the frontier! 
And yet the log schoolhouse is a 
mere museum piece while the “little 
red schoolhouse” has become a tra- 
dition. It has even come to stand, 
in some quarters, for excellence in 
teaching—for character development 
as well as the three R’s. Mentioned 
with sufficient unction the “little 
red schoolhouse” has been known to 
bring tears to the eyes of listeners 
whose own elementary education 
was gained in the prosaic surround- 
ings of P.S. 21 in Cleveland, Seattle, 
or San Antonio. 

Even though the log school has 
never become a part of the educa- 
tional folklore of America, the log 
itself has, through mistaken associa- 


One of the state’s distinguished teachers takes a look at some 
of the traditional beliefs, customs, and sayings “‘preserved un- 


reflectingly by the people.” 


in many publications in the United States and Canada. 


Dr. Hall’s articles have appeared 


He is 


coauthor, with Edgar W. Knighi, of Readings in American Edu- 


cational History. 
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tion with the name of Mark Hopkins. 
Washington Gladden in his Recol- 
lections tells of the origin of this 
legend. At a gathering of alumni 
of Williams College held at Del. 
monico’s in New York City, Presi- 
dent Garfield said in the course of} 
an address, “A pine bench, with 
Mark Hopkins at one end of it and 
me at the other, is a good enough 
college for me.” Mark Hopkins was, 
of course, a great personality and the 
phrase caught on among his host of 
friends and former students—with 
this change, however, that a log 
was substituted for the pine bench. 
And that log has become a symbol, 
an item of the folklore of America, 
and so it persists to this day, with 
the dignified and scholarly Mark 
Hopkins sitting astride it in a most 
undignified pose. Thus it is resur- 
rected from time to time by educa- 
tional orators, also by school-board 
members when superintendents or 
principals become a bit insistent on 
the need for new buildings or equip- 
ment. 

In line with the foregoing is the 
persistent notion that there is some- 
thing of great educational signifi- 
cance in “the frontier.” People 
irresistibly attracted by everything 
new in school matters are often re- 
ferred to in some circles as “frontier 
thinkers,” and they are usually high- 
ly flattered by the epithet with its 
implications of freedom, the wide 
open spaces, independence, adven- 
ture, boldness, hardihood, the “ozone 
of the cowpasture,” and a lot of other 
admirable things. All this in utter 
disregard of the fact that actual life 
on the frontier can be fraught with 
just as many cramping traditions, 
just as much narrowness, meanness, 
and intolerance, as life in the most 
conservative city on the Atlantic sea- 
board. The term is nevertheless a 
picturesque one and it persists by 
virtue of its romantic associations 
rather than its accuracy. 
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Another fascinating type of folk- 
lore may be discovered on the 
fly-leaves of old textbooks, and occa- 
sionally in some not so very old. For 
well over one hundred years chil- 
dren wrote plainly as a warning to 
future thieves, real or imagined: 

Don’t steal this book 

For fear of Shame 

For in it is written 

The owner's name. 
At this point the name and address 
of the owner followed, “Ezra Mar- 
tin’s Book.” 

Instead of this mild warning, the 
inscription might take the form of a 
threat: 

Don't steal this book 
For fear of strife, 
For the owner carries 
A big jack-knife. 

Other book owners, possibly of a 
more religious turn of mind than the 
writers of the verses just giv en, or 
maybe fearing that even the threat 
of physical violence was inadequate 
to protect their property, might re- 
sort to a little old-fashioned the- 
ology: 

Don't steal this book 
My little lad, 

For fifty cents 

It cost my dad; 
And when you die, 
The Lord will say, 
“Where is that book 
You stole one day?” 
And when you say 
You do not know, 
The Lord will say, 
“Go down below!” 


The last three lines were at times 
varied by some really daring boy— 
it must have been a boy, shuddering 
no doubt as he wrote it at the deli- 
cious badness of the last word: 


And when you say 

You will not tell, 

The Lord will say. 
“Go down to Hell!” 
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Edueation 


Most fly-leaf scribblings, like those 
cited, were aimed to preserve the 


books they adorned. from loss by 
theft or misappropriation. This is 
quite understandable, since in the 
early nineteenth century—few of 


them date back further than 1800— 
a fifty-cent book represented a real 
cash outlay to most parents, money 
being scarce and exceedingly hard 
to come by. Some traditional in- 
scriptions, 
tion of apprehended loss. 
might be mainly religious like the 


no men- 
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however, made 


following: 
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Ralph Barton is my name, 
Single is my station, 
America is my dwelling place 
And Christ is my salvation. 
Again they might attempt to express 
the owner's disgust with the contents 
of the book, as in the quatrain often 
found in old history and geography 
books: 
If there should be another flood, 
Then to this book Id fly; 
If all the earth should be submerged 
This book would still be dry. 
Would-be humorists might write in 
the place where one usually finds 
the owner’s name: 
If you wish my name to see 
Look on page 103. 
The reader whose curiosity was suf- 
ficiently piqued by these words to 
make him turn to the 103rd page 
would find this additional challenge: 
Now you've taken the pains to 
look 
Try once more in the back of 
the book. 
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A fascinating type of folklore may be discovered on the fly-leaves of old 


textbooks. 


Tennesseans of other generations scribbled on textbooks such as 


these: Sterling's Southern Fourth Reader (New York: Owens and Agar, 
1866 ); William Mulkey’s Orthographical Spelling-Book (Nashville: Southern 
Methodist Publishing House, 1856); Cobb’s Explanatory Arithmetick (Nash- 


ville: L. 


by An Association of Southern Teachers (Nashville, 1861). 


Garrett & D. Howard, 1836); and The Second Confederate Speller, 


Books made 


available through the courtesy of the Tennessee State Library and Archives. 
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If he was really persistent and fol- 
lowed the advice given in this coup- 
let, he would find, boldly written—or 
printed in large letters for a really 
devastating effect—on the inside 
back cover: 

Oh, you dunce, you cannot find it! 
Shut the book and never mind it. 


Nothing very profound or signifi- 
cant in this innocent jape, yet it 
lasted longer than many an educa- 
tional theory. Actually, there was 
always a new flock of innocent lit- 
tle people coming along each year 
who had learned just enough read- 
ing to be fooled by it and thereby 
to cause hilarious laughter among 
their older and more sophisticated 
companions. So the old trick per- 
sisted for well over a century and 
it has become one of the traditional 
practical jokes of folklore, along with 
such perennial amusements as 
“snipe-hunting,” “digging the black 
man out of the floor,” and the hon- 
ored ritual of “Oh Wah! Tagu! 
Siam!” 


Another interesting bit of folklore 
in education, especially on the so- 
called “higher levels,” is the notion 
that there exists some intimate con- 
nection between high standards of 
scholarship and ivy-covered Gothic. 
As a matter of fact, a lot of people 
have got good education in build- 
ings of all sorts, from log colleges to 
modern skyscrapers. Nevertheless, 
the tradition persists that if you want 
to acquire the real flavor and polish, 
you have a far better chance of get- 
ting it under hammer beams and 
pointed arches than anywhere else. 
The effect of this tradition on college 
building is clearly to be seen in the 
Gothic exteriors stuck on_ steel 
frameworks that continue to sprout 
on campuses in just about all parts 
of this country. Though the interior 
may be streamlined and contain 
everything from dissecting labs to 
atom smashers, the exterior must be 
all pointed arches and machine- 
made stone tracery in crude imita- 
tion of the chiselwork of the 
medieval _stonecutter, otherwise 
“scholarly atmosphere” will be lack- 
ing. 

A related notion that only recently 
passed into oblivion was to the ef- 
fect that a teacher was best able 
to impart whatever knowledge he 
possessed if he wore a beard—prefer- 
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ably a full, white one. Most of the 
distinguished college teachers in 
America during the first three- 
fourths of the nineteenth century got 
their advanced training in Germany 
where a full beard was almost de 
rigeur for a Herr Doktor Professor. 
Probably most of the Americans at 
first merely imitated revered teach- 
ers. Whatever the reason, Long- 
fellow and Lowell, both of whom 
occupied the Smith Chair of modern 
languages at Harvard, wore beards 
that left nothing to be desired either 
in luxuriance or impressiveness. Full 
beards pretty well went out around 
the turn of the century, yet they 
persisted as a picturesque bit of evi- 
dence of a fading folk tradition in 
the Halls of Academe for some time 
longer; even in this year of Grace 
1954, a faded and grizzled mass of 
face fungus may be seen here and 
there adorning the jowls of an 
emeritus. The candida barba aca- 
demica has passed—“Ou sont les 
neiges d’ antan?”—but the Gothic 
twined with ivy is still with us and 
has even passed into current Eng- 
lish. The mere mention of the Halls 
of Ivy calls up in the minds of most 
hearers visions of pensive scholars 
in medieval costume, processions, 
the handing out of diplomas, quiet 
meditation, and the “midnight oil.” 


Midnight oil! Another picturesque 
item of folklore. Though most of 
the studying done by college stu- 
dents after sunset nowadays is done 
by electric light and has been so 
done for the past forty years or more, 
the student addicted to working at 
night is still spoken of as “burning 
the midnight oil.” Yet the fact is 
well known that students of the 
present day, by and large, burn far 
more two A.M. gasoline than they do 
midnight oil. Alain, late professor at 
the Lycee Henri IV in Paris, who 
seems to have taught at one time or 
another most of the great men of 
France of this century, used to write 
on the margins of students’ papers 
that lacked clarity, “Allumez votre 
lanterne!” Which might be inter- 
preted as advice to clean up the 
prose and write more lucidly, or else 
to burn more midnight oil on prepa- 
ration, or perhaps both. 


As a device for burning academic 


oil, the old Grecian type of lamp is 
still with us and adorns school and 


college crests, banners, sweaters, T- 
shirts, covers of notebooks, and vari- 
ous other scholarly impedimenta. 
With the advent of football each 
fall this little Grecian lamp is em- 
blazoned on the broad and muscular 
chest of many a husky linesman who 
might be hard put to it to explain 
what it stands for, let alone try to 
honor its symbolism by occasionally 
cracking a book. 

Academic costume, though intro- 
duced generally into America only 
in the present century, is fast becom- 
ing a part of the American educa- 
tional scene at all levels. For some 
years high school graduates have, in 
imitation of college graduations, put 
on a modern approximation to the 
coat or cloak worn by students in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries and 
an exaggerated copy of the accom- 
panying square cap, and thus ac- 
coutred they have marched up to 
receive their diplomas. For most 
of them—for those, that is, who did 
not proceed to college—this was 
their one appearance in academic 
garb, and photographs usually pre- 
served the memory of the great oc- 
casion. 


Of late, however, the practice has 
spread. Cap and gown appear not 
only at graduation from high school 
but also at graduation from junior 
high, from the elementary school 
even. As a final reductio ad absur- 
dum we see nowadays processions of 
chubby youngsters in ill-fitting little 
gowns and trenchers marching up 
to get be-ribboned certificates attest- 
ing to the fact that they have “gradu- 
ated” from Kindergarten! 


Though this type of academic fes- 
tival celebration is carried to 
extremes here and there, it is a harm- 
less amusement. So much cannot 
be said of some other survivals from 
the past, ancient customs that have 
died a slow and lingering death— 
if they are dead even yet. One of 
these was the time-honored custom 
of “turning out the teacher.” A few 
elderly people can still recall at- 
tempts to perpetuate this practice. 
Edward Eggleston in his book, The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, gives a pic- 
turesque account of a “turning out,” 
and another can be found in The 
Story of My Life by J. Marion Sims. 
Many other accounts are in exist- 
ence. The custom was that, as 
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Christmas approached, several of the 
larger boys in a school would plan to 
be at the schoolhouse on a certain 
day well before the time when the 
teacher usually arrived. They would 
enter the school and barricade the 
door and windows and not allow the 
teacher to come in until he had 
granted them a holiday. At times, 
he was compelled to “treat,” which 
he might do by buying a gallon of 
whisky to serve as the basis of an 
eggnog. The origin of this custom 
and the attitude it exemplifies might 
possibly be traced back to the “town 
and gown” riots that enlivened uni- 
versity life in England in the four- 
teenth century. Some trace of the 
same feeling between teacher and 
pupil certainly still persists. What 
boy or girl does not feel at least a 
slight thrill of satisfaction at the 
thought of having “put something 
over on” his teacher, however gen- 
erally well-liked the latter may be? 


School and college songs have 
never had the place in America that 
they have long held in continental 
Europe, particularly in the German 
universities. Sigmund Romberg’s 
Student Prince could never have 
been complete without a snatch of 
Gaudeamus Igitur, and when Jo- 
hannes Brahms wished to acknowl- 
edge an honorary degree he 
composed his Academic Festival 
Overture based on three student 
songs, the third being the same ubi- 
quitous Gaudeamus blared out in 
triple forte by all the heavy brass. 
This sort of musical folklore has 
been slow to take root and grow in 
the American academic soil; never- 
theless, most colleges and universi- 
ties have adopted some sort of an 
Alma Mater and high schools have 
followed suit. Not much originality 
appears in the words or music of 
these. Old, rather sentimental tunes 
(most of them borrowed) predomi- 
nate and the poetry, though no 
doubt well and dutifully loved by 
loyal alumni, is more often than 
not pure “corn.” The old Scottish 
tune Annie Lisle has long served, 
and still serves for schools and col- 
leges without number, and its first 
line is sung as “Hark, the sound of 
Tar-Heel voices,” “Far above Cay- 
uga’s waters,” or “On the city’s 
western border,” accordingly as it is 
sung at Chapel Hill, Ithaca, or Nash- 
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ville, and in a multitude of other 
forms at other places. 

A few songs of Tin-Pan-Alley 
origin chronicling simple love affairs 
at “the little red schoolhouse” have 
acquired almost the status of folk- 
songs—or of what passes for such 
“over the air.” One could cite as 
examples School Days and ’Scuse 
Me Teacher; also An Apple for the 
Teacher, and there may well be 
others that have not caught on as 
these have. “Three Little Maids 
from School Are We” from Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Mikado, if properly 
ballyhooed, might become almost a 
theme song, or Alma Mater, or what 
you will for college summer schools 
in America. The tune is catchy and 
the words easy and appropriate. The 
suggestion is merely thrown out 
here for what it is worth. It seems 
to have _ possibilities—always _pro- 
vided, that is, that copyright restric- 
tions do not stand in the way. 

Another pleasant, and at times 
useful folk myth in education is that 
of the mighty students and teachers 
of the old days. This is one of the 
most ancient of educational tradi- 
tions. The Talmud relates of Jona- 
than ben Uziel, greatest of the 
students of Hillel, that when he stud- 
ied the Law, a bird flying over him 
had its feathers all burned off, so in- 
tense was the intellectual atmosphere 
around him! Evidently a scholarly 
counterpart of Paul Bunyan or Joe 
Magarac! Again, legend has it that 
in the twelfth century Peter Abelard 
taught as many as 20,000 students at 
one time. And this without bene- 
fit of microphone or loudspeaker! 
Also, we have the late Stephen Lea- 
cock’s Mr. Apricot who in his youth 
“walked five miles to school in the 
morning and seven miles back at 
night,” in his eagerness for an edu- 
cation. In keeping with the fore- 
going instances, it is pretty safe to 
predict that, one hundred years from 
now, elderly people will be speaking 
reverently of the mighty teachers and 
scholars of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury and comparing their devotion 
and sound scholarship with the shal- 
low and lackadaisical attitude of 
those of 2054 A.D. 


Announcement 


This month examinations will be- 
gin for entry into the United States 
Air Force Academy. Three hundred 
cadets will be chosen. Tennessee 
teachers are asked to encourage 
qualified students to apply for nom- 
inations. 

If teachers will write to Air Force 
Academy, Appointment Branch, 
Headquarters, USAF, Washington 
25, D. C., they will receive a new 
Air Force Academy Catalog. 
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"BUILD FUNDS for | 


EXTRA CLASS ACTIVITIES 


The winning way to build BIG FUNDS is offered 
by SUNSHINE .. . the nationally famous SUN- 
SHINE EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS. 
These elegant, original creations present SPECIAL 
VALUES that sell on sight .. . 16 handsome 
cards and envelopes for only $1!! Up to 100% 
PROFIT on every sale you make! Get samples 
on approval and free literature with complete 
money-making details. Write today to: 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. ST1. 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(If East of Rockies, write Springfield office. ) 
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The Gray-Votaw-Rogers General 


Achievement 


Tests are 


scientifically developed batteries of tests that have been 
validated and had their norms established from the responses 
of children attending Southern and Southwestern schools. 


The Gray-Votaw-Rogers General 
Achievement Tests are easy to ad- 
minister and interpret. Results can 
be expressed in grade norms, 


educational age, and chronological } 


age. Each test booklet has an 
Educational Chart on which its 
scores can be plotted so as to aid 
diagnosis. 

Four equated forms —Q, R, §S, 
T—are available for each of the 
following: 

Primary Test—Grades 1, 2, 3. 

Intermediate Test—Grades 4, 5, 6. 

Advanced Test—Grades 7, 8, 9. 
The Abbreviated Edition, for grades 
5 through 9, is also available in 
four equated forms: U, V, W, X. 





Specimen set of any test, 25c¢, or : 
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SHEA ARITHMETIC ESSENTIALS TEST 
For each grade level — 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, High School 

A TEST OF STUDY SKILLS 
For Grades 4 Through 9 

WORD-NUMBER TEST OF 

SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 
For Grades 4-8, High School and 
College 

AYER STANDARDIZED SPELLING TEST 
For High School Pupils 

VOTAW ALGEBRA TEST 
For First-Year Algebra 

USE OF LIBRARY AND STUDY 

MATERIALS 
For High School and College 





write for a descriptive folder and 


price list of Steck Standardized Tests. 
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DISCOVERING TENNESSEE 


by Mary U. Rothrock 


State-adopted Tennessee history textbook for grades 7 and 8 


TEACHERS LIKE IT BECAUSE: 


It gives the essentials of Tennessee history 
in fourteen well-organized units. 

It has abundant checks and activities to 
meet the needs and aptitudes of individual 


“— 
t provides correlation of history with arith- 
metic, geography, language arts, music and 


other subjects. 


It has many reading and reference aids 
which lead to further discoveries about the 
thrilling events and colorful personalities of 


Tennessee history 


AND 


BECAUSE THE PUPILS LIKE IT TOO 
Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Nashville, 


Tennessee 














CHICKAMAUGA 


( Continued from page 8) 


the able 
gap in the Federal lines and hurled 
Hood with several brigades into the 
opening. In the attack the gallant 
Hood received a severe thigh wound 
resulting in a battlefield amputation 
of his left leg, but Longstreet con- 
tinued to send men through, forcing 
Rosecrans into a retreat. Only Gen 
eral Thomas, a Federal subordinate 
held, and Rosecrans’ efforts to join 
him proved in vain. By late after- 
noon the Federal commander had 
fled to Chattanooga, stunned and de- 
feated. Charles Dana, the Assistant 
Secretary of War, wired Secretary 
Stanton a woeful message: “My re- 

port today is of deplorable a. 
tance. Chickamauga is as fatal : 

name in our history as Bull Run.” 


With much of the Federal army 
now in retreat the exuberant Long- 
street was prepared for a hasty pur- 
suit. He was amazed when Bragg. 
always overcautious and tempermen- 
tally unfit for such a position of 
authority, refused to permit the pur- 
suit. He believed, he said, that no 
victory had been won and that there 
was no cause for optimism. 


In the meantime Rosecrans, seeing 
no pursuit of his troops and receiv- 
ing word of the gallant stand of 
Thomas, now returned to the field 
of battle. He came too late, how- 
ever. Thomas, now having won the 
name “Rock of Chickamauga,” had 
had about all his men could take, 
and began an orderly retreat north- 
ward. Longstreet and others under 
Bragg now believed that a pursuit 
was in order, and Longstreet began 
making plans for a hasty chase. He 
believed that he could overtake the 
enemy by the time it reached Chat- 


tanooga, and if not there, certainly 
before it retreated to Nashville. 
Again, however, the  vacillating 


Bragg refused to believe a Confed- 
erate victory had been won and 
refused again to order a pursuit. 
Rosecrans moved northward and be- 
came entrenched in Chattanooga. 
and sometimes later Bragg laid siege 
—a siege which was not successful 
and was broken by Ulysses S. Grant. 
Thus the Confederate victory, won 
at tremendous cost, proved of no 
great value because it was put to no 
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Longstreet found a large 
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good advantage. Animosity toward 
Bragg brought about his removal 
from command, but President Jeffer- 
son Davis, always a close friend of 
the controversial commander, made 
the unpopular general a_ military 
adviser to the President. 

As mentioned, the losses on both 
sides were tremendous. The total 
Confederate losses are estimated at 
17,800, the Federal at 16,550. Long- 
street was said to have lost nearly 
forty-five percent of his men in two 
hours of fighting in the second day 
of the fray. The terrors of the battle 
were accentuated when the dry grass 
and leaves caught fire, roasting alive 
many of the wounded who lay on 
the battlefield unable to move. 

The Park which today is main- 
tained in commemoration of the Bat- 
tle of Chickamauga is the oldest and 
largest military park in the United 
States. Two thousand monuments 
and three hundred cannons, together 
with several modern relief maps and 
three-dimension dioramas, today tell 
the story of the complex and bloody 
affray in which brothers killed broth- 
ers in a useless war. 


POLIO VACCINE 
TO BE AVAILABLE 


L, ast spring, 1,830,000 children in 
the first three grades of public, 
private, and parochial schools, living 
in 217 selected areas in 44 states, 
participated in the field trials of the 
Salk polio vaccine. Since then, the 
scientific work of determining the 
effectiveness of this vaccine has be- 
come the largest medical evaluation 
of its kind ever attempted. So 
enormous and complex is this under- 
taking that the results eagerly 
awaited by the public cannot be ex- 
pected until the spring of 1955. 
Probably the question in minds of 
teachers and parents is “how soon 
can we get the vaccine for our chil- 
dren if it is proved that it works?” 
To provide for this contingency, the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, which initiated and fi- 
nanced the vaccine studies, will pur- 
chase enough of the vaccine to 
provide for 9,000,000 vaccinations of 
three shots each. 
The vaccine purchased by the 
National Foundation will be offered 
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to all children in the field trials who 
served as the control group, but who 
did not receive vaccine. It will also 
be available to pregnant women and 
to the nation’s children who will be 
in the first grade of school next 
spring. Thus, if the vaccine is 
licensed, the most susceptible groups 
in the population will have protec- 
tion before the next polio season. 
This purchase will enable pharma- 
ceutical companies to retain the per- 
sonnel and facilities necessary tor the 
manufacture of the vaccine so that 
they may be ready to produce 
promptly a substantial further quan- 





superior 
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in the modern school. 





tity which can be released through 
the usual commercial channels, pro- 
vided the vaccine is licensed next 
spring by the Laboratory of Bio- 
logics Control of the National In- 
stitutes of Health in Washington, 
D.C. 

The National Foundation is taking 
a calculated financial risk in pro- 
viding for supplies of a vaccine be- 
fore it has been found to be effective. 
Yet the risk is small in terms of 
human suffering that may be 
avoided. If the promise of the vac- 
cine is fulfilled, no time will be lost 
in putting it to work. 


seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


Movable chair desl No. 100 is attractively styled to conform to the trend of architecture 


Deeply curved, properly positioned back slats and correctly related form-fitting seat 


assure maximum in comfort and correct posture. 
Ileavy gauge steel frame, positive-acting desk top adjusting device, baked-on enamel 


finish are all plus features of this outstanding chair desk. Other quality lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phone 42-6565, 8-8808 
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ACCENT ON PHYSICAL 


(Continued from page 12) 


Practically everyone these days 
shies away from all recognition of 
this important objective in the great 
hue and cry that has gone up over 
the needs for the development of the 
personality of the child! Do not mis- 
understand me. I, too, recognize 
that need which must be met by our 
psychological and sociological objec- 
tives, but I am also one of the all 

















too few of us who have the temerity 
today to cry out for recognition of 
the physiological objectives also. 

Of course the overenthusiastic 
“physiological-objectives” advocates 
of our early days in physical educa- 
tion no doubt brought this stigma 
to us. In those days physical edu- 
cation programs could be described 
as formidable indeed, so unrelenting 
were the teachers in putting that 
physiological objective over at all 
costs, ignoring practically all other 


eat New Philadelphia, Ohio, Schools 
solve perennial maintenance problem 


with Huntington Products 


Library desks and wood floors 
beautified and protected 
with SEAL-O-SAN!° 


MR. F. B. FUERST, Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, New Philadelphia City Schools, Ohio, writes, “We 
are enclosing a picture of our library which has been rejuve- 
nated by scrubbing the floor with Rex Crystals, sealing with 
two coats of Penetrating Seal-O-San, then two coats of Weath- 
erall Wax. The tables, chairs and woodwork have been finished 
with the penetrating seal. We’ve found it saves us money and 
makes cleaning much easier.”’ Write for new booklet entitled 
“Sweeping and Mopping Floors.” 





| Holmes Johnston, Representative 
| 2248 West Castleman Drive, Nashville, Tennessee 





Phone 9-3928 





HUNTINGTON i> LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania 


Toronto 2, Ontario 


objectives. Then came the psycholo- 
gists and sociologists. As the pendu- 
lum swung in their direction they 
preached such a damnation of physi 
ological objectives as the only ob- 
jective that by now the very 
objective itself is damned by many. 

It takes either a stout heart or a 
lot of nerve to speak out in its de- 
fense these days. Now it seems to 
take nothing short of an attack of 
polio to interest most parents and 
teachers in the proper physiological 
development of the musculature of a 
girl. I do not expect all physical 
education teachers to be expert 
enough to treat the aftereffects of 
polio or mean that the parents and 
doctors should expect this of them, 
but I am trying to make the point 
that too frequently it takes physical 
calamity to arouse parents and 
teachers to take an interest in the 
proper physiological development of 
girls. 


Physiological Objectives 
Must Be Included 

I have no quarrel with the sociolo- 
gists and psychologists among our 
physical educators provided they 
will acknowledge the physiologist’s 
place in their midst. But many of 
them fail to do so. I do not advo- 
cate a program based on physiology 
alone; neither do I advocate one 
built on psychology or sociology 
alone, as I am afraid so many of our 
group are doing today to the weak- 
ening of our professional service to 
the children of America. I feel 
strongly that it is a greater calamity 
for us to neglect the physiological 
objectives of our calling than to 
neglect any other objectives, because 
when we fail in the others, other 
teachers, other organizations, and 
the home fill in the gap for us. 

In fact, they are working right 
with us all the time on these other 
objectives. The band leader, the 
orchestra leader, the scout and camp- 
fire leaders, all kinds of societies in 
and out of the schools, pick up 
where we leave off or we pick up 
where they leave off. We all are in 
it together to give the child proper 
development to become a good citi- 
zen, but not one single other depari- 
ment in the school and no outside 
organization will furnish the great 
run of boys and girls a chance to 


develop strength and endurance 
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hy vigorous exercise. To meet this 
one very important objective of edu- 
cation for the child we physical 
educators are in the game all alone, 
and if we fail in this one task the 
child is seriously neglected. 

Cowell has pointed out in his re- 
cent book, Scientific Foundations of 
Physical Education, “The child who 
lacks physical strength and skill has 
fewer social contacts and is not read- 


ily accepted by other children.” The - 


physical education teacher is the one 
and only teacher in the entire school 
system who has the responsibility of 


seeing to it that every girl and every | 


boy has lots of vigorous exercise fre- 
quently. 

By vigorous I mean whatever is 
within the physiological limitations 
of each child. All children who have 
sound hearts and lungs and no spe- 


| 
| 
| 


cial handicap to indicate otherwise | 


should run and jump and leap and 
twist and stretch and reach and 
stoop and bend and thrust and climb 
every day to the point of downright 
physical tiredness, whether they do 
it in work and play at home or in 
some organization or at school, and 
at school whether they do it in ath- 
letics, dancing, gymnastics, or swim- 
ming. 

Those who do not have sound 
heart and lungs or do have special 


handicaps should also be doing these | 


things within their own limitations 
and on a supervised scale prescribed 
by a specialist so that they can grow 
better bodies than they now have. 
They, too, can and should overload 
physiologically within their own pat- 
tern. 
Advice to Teachers 

You teachers of girls’ physical edu- 
cation—don't be afraid to work your 
girls hard physically. Lead them to 
pant and sweat while they dance 
and play games and exercise. 
to it that they get physically tired 
by the end of each class period, with 
the kind of tiredness that soon wears 


See | 


away after a shower and a period of | 


inactivity—not so much. tiredness 
that it hangs on until late into the 
day or into the next day. 
kind means the exercise has been 
overdone and therefore has been 
harmful instead of beneficial. How- 
ever, do not let girls’ complaints 
about muscle soreness worry you 


too much. They do not accept that | 


easily because of too much molly- 
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This latter | 


| 
| 
} 
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WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 


coddling in early life. You cannot 
develop strength and _ endurance 
without sore muscles at times. 

And in carrying out this directive 
see to it at the same time that you 
are bringing out all the psychologi- 
cal and sociological objectives that 
are inherent in the particular activity 
in use at the moment. If in each 
class period } you do all of this, and, 
well in advance of the school year, 


have set up a program that has the 
best chance for fultilling these objec- 
tives, then you are doing a fine job! 
You are preparing your boys and 
girls to experience a rich, full life 
such as can come only to those who 
have real physical strength to meet 
life's demands and who have an 
oversupply for those periods of stress 
and strain that are bound to come in 
every life. 








For Your Electronics Classes 


New teaching aid is RCA’s unusually complete Electronics Kit. 
So basic is all equipment and so clear the instructions, class can do numerous 
experiments as well as build a fine 2-tube radio. 


Many scientists worked many months 
with Chicago’s Museum of Industry 
and RCA to help put together this 
Electronics Kit for young scientists. 


This Kit gives equipment and instructions 
that are geared to the skills and technical 
grasp of ages II to 18. They can, with this, 
build and operate a transmitter and ’poth 1-tube 
and 2-tube radio. 


Coming at this time with increasing interest 
among young people in radio, radar, television 
and the electronics field generally, teachers 
welcome this Kit. It adapts itself to class 
projects with many exciting experiments that 
are fun to do and teach the theory. 


64-Page Booklet 8x54" called First Ad- 
ventures in Electronics is with each Kit. 16 
specific experiments are set up in § parts: 
1 Charges and Batteries; 2-3 Currents and 
Detecting Devices; 4 Waves; 5 Radios. Also 
included are International Morse Code and 
most symbols used in radio. 


Parts List consists of board; variable capaci- 
tor; RF coil; antenna coil; 1.5 megohm re- 
sistor; 22 uuf capacitor; .o1 uf capacitor; 
B battery holder; ground clamp; wire leads: 
antenna wire; magnet wire; hardware assort- 
ment; compass; iron rod; zinc electrode; cop- 
per electrode; A battery clips; headphone; 
knob; 3v4 socket; 114 socket; 3v4 tube; 114 
tube; ground wire; dial scale... Your PTA or 
Board of Ed. might procure this Kit for you. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED, you Can get ELECTRONICS KIT NO. 1 described above by writing to 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO., 


It’s Healthful To Enjoy Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


The pleasant, natural chewing of wholesome, 
tasty Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum helps keep teeth 
clean and bright. Aids digestion and breath, too. 


1700 Irving Pk. Rd., Chicago 13 .. 


$29.95 plus 25¢ postage. 
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CRAYOLA SCRATCHBOARD 
Cover a heavy coat of light, bright 
Crayola with dark crayon, or Artista 
Tempera mixed with soap. When dry 
scratch design on top coat so that light 
colors reappear. 


TEMPOLA-CRAFT 

Draw design in bright, light Crayola 
colors on duli-surfaced wood or paper, 
then paint over with dark Artista 
Tempera or Water Colors. 


CRAYOLA OVERLAY 

Apply Crayola over Artista Tempera 
or Water Colors, using identical or 
contrasting colors. Pressure causes 
texture and color changes. For crisp- 
ness press side of crayon near the end. 


CRAYOLA ENCAUSTIC 

Heat unwrapped Crayola sticks or 
melt crayon scraps over low heat and 
apply liquid with sticks, brushes or 
palette knives—or use cold crayon, then 
expose drawing to heat. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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| Yours for the Asking 





Material listed in this column is up-to- 
date and available now. Order it at once 
to have it ready for use and also before 
supplies are exhausted. For a quick re- 
sponse write directly to the advertisers. 
The coupon below makes it easy for you 
to order several items at one time. 

4. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired of 
each number. (Personal Products 
Corporation ) 

1. Growing up and Liking It. A booklet 

for teen-age girls. 

. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for pre-adolescent girls. 
3. Its So Much Easier When You 

Know. A booklet for fully matured 

girls. 


to 


4. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 

. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 
booklet for mothers. 


6. A free preview of the new film Molly 
Grows Up. 


Ut 


~l 


. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
Organizations. Includes samples on 
approval of greeting card box assort- 
ments, folder, and complete details of 
money-making plan for schools and 
organizations. (Sunshine Art Studios) 


9. Catalog. Well-illustrated catalogs on 
Auditorium Seating; Laboratory 
Equipment; Church Furniture; Class- 
room Furniture and Laboratory Furni- 
ture. Indicate which catalog is 
desired. (Southern Desk Company ) 


34. Best Books for Young People gives 
full description of books for children 
and young people, published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company in 1954. 


48. New 1954-55 Catalog. 24 pages of 
films and filmstrips suitable for class- 
room use in varied subject areas. Many 
are directly correlated with standard 
school texts; other provide valuable 























| Use This Coupon i 
1 State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in | 
; 307 North Michigan Avenue school year of l 
j Chicago 1, Illinois 1954-55 only 
| Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity | 
| desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for | 
each number circled. I 
| 4 7 e 34 48 62 | 
a = | 
1 Subject ae - _____ Grade _ | 
School Name . I 
j School Address 2 
| City , Tennessee | 
4 Enrollment Boys Girls | 
99 


supplemental material in social studies. 
Also available: brochures giving full 
descriptions of these films; stills and 
leader's guides available on many 
films. (McGraw-Hill’s Text-Film De- 
partment ) 


62. “A Class Studies Rubber’—a filmstrip 
showing how a group of seventh-grade 
students went about the study of rub- 
ber. Included is a 32-page, well- 
illustrated booklet for students on the 
discovery, production, processing and 
uses of rubber, and teachers’ Discus- 
sion Guide. May be used with or 
without the filmstrip. Indicate size of 
class for booklet. Filmstrip distribu- 
tion limited to one to a school. ( Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company ) 





CHATTANOOGA PLANS 
EDUCATIONAL TV 


Convinced that television can be 
a powerful instrument in education, 
five Chattanooga teachers have been 
at work over a period of months 
planning how to use the medium to 
advantage in the Chattanooga 
schools. 

The five teachers—Willie Jones, 
Bonnie Willbanks, Mrs. Helen Ren- 
nick, Mrs. Elizabeth Mock, and 
Mrs. Lola Fitzgerald—attended the 
WSM.-Peabody Radio and Television 
Workshop this summer, working to- 
gether to find ways of using a com- 
mercial station in educational 
telecasts to give an honest interpre- 
tation of the public schools. 

On their return to Chattanooga, 
they conferred with L. G. Derthick, 
superintendent of schools, who 
shared the enthusiasm of the group, 
and discussed with him ways and 
means of putting some of the ideas 
into practice. They met with officials 
of the local station to discuss the 
possibilities of programming for the 
schools. 

At the pre-planning institute the 
workship group reported to all 
teaching personnel. All the teachers 
had an opportunity to see the ma- 
terials in an attractive display. In- 
terested teachers signed a roster, 
and from this list will come the nu- 
cleus of a television council, which 
will undertake studies and make 
plans for telecasting the Chattanooga 
Public Schools. 
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Teacher's Bookshelf 


LOUISE MEREDITH 


Supervisor of School Libraries 
State Department of Education 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER 
READERS 


All About Whales, by Roy Chapman An- 
drews. Illustrated by Thomas W. Voter. 
Random, 1954. $1.95. Grades 4-7. In- 
teresting study of whales, which de- 
scribes each species and its habits. The 


author recounts his own experiences. 


Andrew Jackson, Frontier Statesman, 
by Clara Ingram Judson. Illustrated 
by Lorence Bjorklund. Follett, 1954. 
$3.50. Grades 6-9. Excellent biography 
of Jackson, stressing those qualities 
which brought him greatness. 


Betsy and The Circus, by Carolyn Hay- 
wood. Illustrated by the author. Mor- 
row, 1954. $2.95. Grades 3-5. Here 
again are the exciting adventures of 
Betsy, her little sister Star, her best 
friend Ellen and her schoolmate Billy. 


Dark Treasure, by Madye Lee Chastain, 
Illustrated by the author. Harcourt, 
1954. $2.75. Grades 4-7. Adventures 
of a little girl in New York City in the 
last days of the clipper ship and the 
beginning of gaslight. Mystery element 
and good picture of this period. 


Henry and Ribsy, by Beverly Cleary. Il- 
lustrated by Louis Darling. Morrow, 
1954. $2.50. Grades 4-7. Another favor- 
ite friend, Henry Huggins, returns. 
Ribsy, the dog, steals a policeman’s 
lunch, interferes with the collection of 
the family’s garbage and gets into other 
trouble. Wholesome reading. 


Hurry, Skurry and Flurry, by Mary and 
Conrad Buff. Illustrated by Conrad Buff. 
Viking, 1954. $2.75. Grades 1-3. A 
lovely story of forest life with three 
baby squirrels, Hurry, Skurry, and 
Flurry. The rhythmic sentences and 
lovely illustrations, which portray the 
moods and ways of nature through the 
changing seasons, are good for begin- 
ning readers and for reading aloud. 


Jenny’s Birthday Book, by Esther Hol- 
den Averill. Harper, 1954. $2.00. Grades 
1-2. Jenny Linsky, the shy little cat, here 
celebrates her birthday at a picnic in 
the park given by her cat friends. New 
format will appeal to small children. 
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Mystery in The Apple Orchard, by 


Helen Fuller Orton. Lippincott, 1954. 
$2.00. Grades 5-7. Another mystery 
which will be of interest to young read- 
ers. 


Squanto, Friend of The White Men, 


by Clyde Robert Bulla. Illustrated by 
Peter Burchard. Crowell, 1954. $2.50. 
Grades 3-7. Squanto became a friend 
to the white men, a friendship that was 
to last throughout his life. The author 
tells the story in a simple style that 
will appeal to the young reader. 


The True Book of Science Experiments, 


by Illa Podendorf. Pictures by Mary 
Salem. Childrens Press, 1954. $2.00. 
Grades 1-3. Easy-to-do experiments 
demonstrating elementary facts about 
air, magnets, gravity, etc., are presented 
in simple text and attractive pictures. 


BOOKS FOR OLDER 
READERS 


Banner in The Sky, by James Ramsey 


Ullman. Lippincott, 1954. $2.75. Grades 
7-12. Exciting story of Rudi and his 
chance to fulfill his father’s dream to 
prove himself the true son of an Alpine 
guide. 


Driving Today & Tomorrow, by Mar- 


garet O. Hyde. Illustrated by Clifford 
N. Geary. Whittlesey House, 1954. 
$2.50. Grades 9-12. With clear ex- 
planations and graphic drawings, the 
author explains each operation in terms 
of the car and its possibilities. Careful 
attention is given to causes of accidents, 
rules of the road and effects of alcohol. 


Good-Bye, My Lady, by James Street. 


Lippincott, 1954. $3.00. Grades 7-12. 
Story of young Skeeter, and his decision 
to return the dog which he found to 
the rightful owner. 


Love Is Forever, by Margaret E. Bell. | 
Morrow, 1954. $2.75. Grades 7-12. In | 


this sequel to Watch for a Tall White 
Sail Florence Monroe marries Beldon 
Craig and goes to live at his isolated 
Thorne Bay fish saltery. Good back- 
ground. 


Skyrocketing Into the Unknown, by 


Charles Coombs. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Morrow, 1954. $4.00. Grades 
7-12. History of a period in aviation 
research which makes exciting reading. 


To a Different Drum: The Story of 


Henry David Thoreau, by Charles 
Norman. Pictures by Margaret Bloy 
Graham. Harper, 1954. $2.50. Grades 
7-12. Brief, sensitive biography of the 
New England writer and philosopher. 
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“A Class 
STUDIES RUBBER” 
SHORT 
COMPLETE 
An Educational 


Story on 


RUBBER GROWING, 
MANUFACTURING 
AND USES 


_ 
Non-Commercial 


Prepared by 
WAYNE UNIV. 
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Akron 17, Ohio 
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More Tools 


for Tennessee Teachers 


Because you are always alert for new materials which 
enable you to teach more effectively, the Tennessee 
Motor Transport Association offers herewith three items 
for your consideration: 


Tennessee Trucking Industry. A 36-page factual book- 
let outlining the scope and economic importance of 
Tennessee’s Motor Transport Industry. 


Your Future in Motor Transportation. A study of the 
career opportunities available in an industry which 
pays one out of every seven non-farm pay checks in 
Tennessee. Of particular interest to high school 
juniors and seniors. 


Class Room Work Kits. These are designed for pri- 
mary grades and are invaluable aids in projects in- 
volving transportation, distribution, and production 
of farm and manufactured products. Can be set up 
in classroom by pupils. 


Limited quantities of any or all of these are available 
to Tennessee teachers without cost. For more informa- 


tion, write 


228 Capitol Blvd. @ Nashville, Tenn. 





TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 











Mean Proguess jar Tennessee 


| SUGGESTIONS 
(Continued from page 13) 


The length of the periods varied 
from the 30-minute periods of 15 
schools to the extreme of a two-hour 
period in one school. The other 
schools fell within these extremes as 
follows: 17 schools, 45-minute pe- 
riods; six, 50-minute periods; 22 
schools, 55-minute periods; the de- 
cided majority, 264 schools, held to 
a one-hour period. 

Slightly less than one-half of the 
answering schools, 158, had men 
teachers instructing girls’ health and 
physical education classes. Women 
teachers instructed the girls in 120 
schools, and 47 schools maintained 
programs in girls’ physical educa- 
tion taught by a combination of men 
and women instructors. 


Teacher Training 

The study of the professional 
training and preparation of these 
teachers revealed that 23 held less 
than a college degree, and 78 others 
held degrees in some field other than 
health and physical education. One 
hundred thirty-three had degrees in 
their field of work, 49 more had some 
advanced training beyond four-year 
degree requirements, and 52 had 
graduate degrees in health and phy- 
sical education. 


Physical Examination 
Requirements 

The study showed that 119 schools 
required some type of physical or 
medical examination for students 
participating in physical education 
activity courses. Fourteen required 
medical examinations for varsity or 
interscholastic players, two schools 
required a checking of hearts only, 
while one school required only 
tenth-grade girls to take a physical 
examination; of these schools, six 
exempted girls from the medical ex- 
amination if for some reason the 
students felt that they should be ex- 
cused from physical activity. 
Intramurals versus 
Interscholastics 

1. Of the schools completing 

the survey, 220 schools of- 

fered an intramural program 

for girls. 
. 105 schools did not offer any 

intramural opportunities for 


girls. 


to 
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248 of these schools offered 
interscholastic competition in 


basketball for girls. 


. 68 schools did not offer com- 


petition in interscholastic 
basketball or any other sport 
for girls. 


. 9 schools omitted answering 


numbers 3 and 4. 


Conclusions 


From the facts elicited by this 
study, it is apparent that there are 
very definite and progressive steps 
that can be taken to reach a more 
sound and effective program in state- 
wide teaching of girls in health and 


physical education. 


1. 


to 


More well-trained teachers 
thoroughly grounded in 
knowledge and practice in 
this field of work will lead in 
many instances to reduction 
of other outstanding weak- 
nesses. 


. Although some counties do 


not have doctors available to 
give medical examinations, 
many areas do have doctors 
and public health officers who 


have never been approached 
in regard to this matter. Well- 
trained health and physical 
education teachers realize the 
necessity of the medical ex- 
amination as one of the fun- 
damental considerations in 
establishing an activity pro- 
gram. 


3. For better physiological and 


psychological understanding 
of students it is mandatory 
that more trained women 
personnel be used to work 
with, guide, and _ instruct 
girls. 


. Competitive basketball, un- 


doubtedly being here to re- 
main for some time to come, 
might well be supplemented 
by a strong, appealing intra- 
mural program that would 
carry out the objectives of 
a sound physical education 
program and hold the inter- 
est of the great majority of 
junior and senior high school 
girls who do not and cannot 
achieve the degree of skill 
necessary to be included 


among the relatively few 
highly skilled girls who play 


interscholastic basketball. 


. School administrators could 


follow more closely the sug- 
gestions in the Tennessee 
State Course of Study or the 
Suggested Guide for Secon- 
dary Schools regarding: 
trained leaders; physical ex- 
aminations for participation 
in physical education classes 
by every able child; sound 
over-all program; supervised 
play; facilities and equip- 
ment for an over-all program; 
standards and skills in health 
and physical education cor- 
responding to other school 
courses. 


PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium plated, 
precision 
overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
refunded. Order by mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS 
= 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 
Minois. 


made. Manufacturer's Christmas 
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A SIGN OF QUALITY 











SUN RAY 


‘““BOUND TO STAY 


Prebound Books 








Catalogs and Lists on Request 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 


Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 

















ne ‘@ Controls 
ied | Dust 


a, gts 
SUN RAY prevents dust. It prevents the abrasive effect of 
dust on floors. It materially reduces the danger of the detri- 
mental effects of dust to health. 
SUN RAY cleans waxed floor areas so well when used on the 
push mop that it is not necessary to scrub the floor nearly so 
often. SUN RAY polishes and protects the waxed finish on the 
floor. 
SUN RAY cleans off rubber marks and removes dirt and stain 
from Gymnasium floors. 
SUN RAY renews wood floors that are dark from years of oil- 
ing. On oily darkened floors SUN RAY penetrates the fibres 
of the wood and drives out the oil and grease, returning the 
wood to its natural color. 








CHEMICAL COMPANY 








708 Jefferson St. N.W. 


The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes—Sanitary Products 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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It's News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of professional interest to 
educators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the editor. 
You will want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If you are unable 
to find the products desired, your request 
for information will be forwarded to the 
producer. 

Toothbrush Kits—a special school offer. 
The Junior Kits are for children up to 
10 years. Available only in lots of 20. 
Twenty child-size brushes with 20 tubes 
of guest-size Ipana, $2.00 per lot. Double 
Duty Kits for children over 10 have 
unique, twist-handle Double Duty brush 
and guest-size Ipana. These also are 
available only in lots of 20. Twenty 





brushes with 20 tubes of guest-size Ipana, 
$3.00. (Educational Service Dept., Bristol- 
Myers Products Division, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York) 

Illustrated Word Cards—for 24 basic 
first-grade words. Useful to teachers and 
child alike. Gay and bright. Printed in 
four colors, 10 ply cardboard, size 11 x 14 
inches. Cost 35c per card. (LeCardi, 
Inc., 339 East Main Street, West Carroll- 
ton, Ohio) 

“Snapshots Exposed” hits at the essen- 
tials of simple, personal, picture taking and 
literally “exposes” the how and why of 
better snapshooting in terms anyone can 
understand. Thirty-two pages of how-to- 
do-it tips lead off with a section called 
“Meet Your Camera,” introducing the idea 
of exposure in terms of a splash of light. 
“Outdoor Picture Taking,” the second sec- 
tion of “Snapshots Exposed,” demonstrates 
with photographic evidence how much 





learn. 





Widely used throughout the U.S.A. 


. . . because this program recognizes differences in 
learning abilities and is especially prepared to meet 
them. It contains separate teaching plans for superior, 
average and immature pupils. 
in detail in the Teacher’s Guidebooks, set up standards 
of achievement commensurate with a child’s ability to 


...and there are many other reasons. Write for details. 


These plans, outlined 











THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


for Grades 1 through 6 








TEXTFILMS 





Available to help you teach: 
READINESS MATERIALS 
WORKBOOKS (with Teacher’s Editions) 
TEACHER’S MANUALS 


TESTING MATERIALS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Evanston Row, Peterson and Company 


ILLINOIS 














50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
We have positions to be filled in all fields of teaching NOW. We also need some very well 
qualified teachers, with or without experience, who are interested in getting the best positions 
to be found anywhere, work beginning the second semester in January. Extremely good salaries. 
Write us. Satisfaction guaranteed in every particular. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone — CApital 4-2882 


Member NATA 
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quality can be added to pictures by the 
use of inexpensive aids such as filters, 
lenses and flash holders. Price 35c at any 
Kodak dealer. (Eastman Kodak Company ) 

Suntrol is the name of the new glass 


blocks to control sun’s glare. Double 
cavity glass blocks for exterior walls and 
roofs provide a soothing glow of daylight 
in even the harshest sunlight. They are 
hollow glass blocks with pale green fibrous 
glass diffusing screens sealed into their 
centers. The two partial vacuums in the 
blocks keep out much of the sun’s heat, 
but the psychological effect of the color 
is even more important. Laboratory re- 
search has demonstrated that light com- 
ing through the green filter actually makes 
people feel cooler and more relaxed re- 
gardless of the temperature. (Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania ) 
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Aa TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


_ & BORROW 100%,.5600% 
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By Mail-in compute privacy! 
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FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your nity knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 4 1 0000 s 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
SIGNATURE ONLY in a plain envelope and the 6009 3742 
. ®@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- pete enter m p R | a 
aac, No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
co = page ——_ you may mg pon mee — 
NVENIENT TERMS em by mail. Today, this minute, out and mail the 
® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of rege — — a pry gels — hang negncgpee 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to ft your income, d wi : isfacti ‘+ vf Id 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year o! 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
y y g “ > “ 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
> Ste aitniindh Duthie enmmer encation: amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. B-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 








tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
=-*°== FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! **-"""""--" 
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| 
4 To State Finance Company, Dept. B-1349 The following are all the debts that I have: e 
g 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying r] 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan ts IStillOwe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing t 
3 made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 5 3 8 
‘ or cost whatsoever. lemstaiseaes } H 
g Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your | $ | 
3 _ {include present balance, if any) $_._ payment BE IN OUR OF FICE?___ FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information & 
' Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files € 
’ RGR Pe DOMth.......... YO IVE CAN... a —— nity ay AO, * 
g Name and address ame of Relative ¢ ee . 
| of school you b Street.......... Town t....... eee. FF 
g How long with Previous i 
t present employer. ___ ___ employment Name of Relative...... (Relationship) ............... § 
& Husband or wife's Salary e 
it employment.. CS eet Street.__..._. Town State........._.... Occup... a 
® To whom are payments on Name of Relative...... (Relationship)... 
8 auto made? (Name)... Town - neal - aie a a 
H Bank you deal with (Name) Town — — ene nr : 
8 Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $........__ Name of Relative...... (Relationship)............... g 
4 What security on bank loan?. a a eee : 
§ List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
7 if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. a 
t 3—— ee (Add.) H 
& pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street t 
‘ aymens to? (Name) Town a Name Here. = Address g 
: Purpose of loan ee County... State H 
" ; " r 5 
’ OT t Amt. 1st pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska | g 
; of loan............. BB: satel BN INES oD ono ccacteascnsicssdesdsoosss the unpaid principal and int. | Date.................+ a 
z 
4 3% = month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 8 
a Agreed rate }ceea ing $150 and 24% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. § 
8 of interest. )in excess of $300 % of 1% per month on any remainder of such ® 
rm) un principal balance; computed on the b: of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under a 
: days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 1 
@ !n Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance g 
@ mount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan f 
e amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 7 
@ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. H 
g 28 above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
8 tinuing on the same day of succeeding month to and including the stated due & 
1 date for the final payment. & 
# NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED srannroens be 5 
8 DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 7 a 
: ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) & 
= 
5 RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 8 
a 
oe ceweeeeewnen cocceenccucs ceessneesess coessessesss esseccasassccsseesssansscsoseseaest 
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AMERICAN. 
rid HERITAGE... 


ia AMERICAN LIFE 
HISTORY SERIES 


by 
Ames, Ames, Ousley, and Staples 


Adopted 
for Use J 


in %& MY COUNTRY 


Tennessee grades 5 or 6 


A captivating story style vitalizes 
United States history. Your 
students learn to appreciate the 
growth and development of a 
nation. 


* MY COUNTRY’S 
fe HERITAGE 


grades 6 or 7 


Tells the story of our Old World 
background. Use this text to give 
your boys and girls an evaluation 
of Western civilization. 


MY AMERICA 


M grades 7 or 8 
> 


Your students are given a clear 
picture of our country’s growth, 
and an appreciation of the use 
of history. You consistently lead 
them to understand the “‘Reasons 


Why.” 
Ps 


See these teachable features 


«lesson units ¢chapter tests 


* suggested ¢ thinking 
activities problems 


* easy reading level * vocabulary helps 





Tennessee Representative 
W. H. Garrett 
Charlotte, 
Tennessee 


» 


—_ 


4 





in 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 3. DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 
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Across the State 





CWC 





BECAUSE of its subject matter it would 
be far more appropriate to entitle this 
particular column “Across the Southeastern 
States,” because teachers from all ten 
states came to Nashville to the 
Teacher Conference in November. 

Teachers in Nashville and Davidson 
regs worked for months getting ready 
for the conference. Convention Chairman 
Anne Battle, of West End High School, 
and her committee of more than one hun- 
dred teachers exhibited typical southern 
hospitality. Nothing was left out in the 
planning, from a twenty-four-hour shift at 
convention headquarters (Andrew Jackson 
Hotel) to a detailed schedule for 
participant and an opportunity to visit the 
Grand Ole Opry. As soon as participants 
registered they were “loot bag” 
filled with souvenirs. 
to a school for a half day visitation period, 


Classroom 


each 


given a 
They were assigned 
for which transportation was furnished by 
PTA 


At the close of the visitation period the 


members, teachers, and supervisors. 
visitors were guests of the PTA for lunch. 

During the first general session confer- 
ence members were privileged to hear 
Eleanor Robertson, president of the 


nessee Department of Classroom Teachers, 


Ten- 
and Lucille Carroll, president of the Na- 
tional Department of Classroom Teachers. 
More than three hundred participants met 
in discussion groups of instruction on in- 
terest level. Hilda Maehling, 
secretary of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA, 
to the evening session. 


executive 


on “New 


spoke 


Horizons” Follow- 


ing this meeting, Tennessee teachers were 


hosts at a reception for all guests. 
Saturday 


morning was off to a busy 


beginning with James L. McCaskill, execu 
tive secretary of the Legislative Com 
mission of the NEA, speaking on “Nationa 
Trends in Educational Leadership.” A: 
interesting symposium on “Faith in Ou: 
Projects” followed. There was a report o 
the many phases of classroom teach 
work. The afternoon session was devotéd 
to groups which discussed “Faith in th: 
Organizations We Represent.” Followiny 
the group sessions, the participants weni 
on a tour to the Hermitage and a tour of 
the city. Davidson County furnished 
school busses for this occasion. A banquet 
at which President Henry Hill of Peabod\ 
College made the address closed th« 
conference. His subject was “Novoles 
cence.” 

Mrs. Palmer Petteway, of Tampa, Flor- 
ida, regional director of the Southeastern 
states, accepted for the group the invita- 
tion to meet next year in Asheville, North 
Mrs. Petteway was generous in 
her praise of and of the very 
fine conference. She lavish with 
her praise, too, of the music played at each 
session by students in the city and county 


Carolina. 
Tennessee 
was 


schools. 

Space does not permit listing the names 
of the many. people who worked to mak« 
this conference a success. The Tennessee 
Education Association is proud of the good 
work everyone did. 

All classroom teachers are members of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers by 
of the fact that they are 

National Education Association. No 
Begin now 


virtue members 
of the 
additional dues are required. 
to make your plans to attend the confer- 


ence in Asheville, November 4-5, 1955. 





Classroom Teachers Convention, Southenitorn Region: In the receiving line 
are (left to right) Clara Mai Adair, registration chairman; Anne Battle, 
convention chairman; Andrena Briney, social activities chairman; Charlene 
Collier, field worker, TEA; Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, DCT, NEA: 
Palmer Petteway, regional director, Luc ille C arroll, national president, DCT; 
Christine Vaughan, past president, TEA; Eleanor Robertson, state president, 
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Top —athasalhs for ee ee 


7th & 8th Grades THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY 
by Wilder, Ludlum, Brown 
—in which a true story reads like fiction . . . lavishly illus- 
trated ... ample study aids . . . skillful organization. 


junior High CALLING ALL CITIZENS 


by Robert Rienow 

—in which citizenship becomes vital, calling for immediate 
participation .. . activity suggestions . . . man-to-man 
style. 


Senior High THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA 
by Canfield and Wilder 
—in which the development of today's America is brilliantly 
traced . . . stimulating study aids . . . handsomely illus- 
trated. 


e ° T R tative: 
Shain Mifflin Company Lae Sie 


; Erin, Tennessee 
441 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 














BRESNAHAN-PRONOVOST . 
Let's 


New! An album of three LP records for auditory 
training in reading readiness and speech development. 
This album is especially planned for use with the first- 5d 
year program af te Ginn Basic Readers. In the series l stent! 
are lessons on initial blends, rhyming words, initial conso- ” 
nants, final consonants, and two lessons on review and 
evaluation. Highly motivated material. Lessons are 
from four to seven minutes in length. A Guide is in- 


cluded. 


TIEGS-ADAMS-SMITH - 
A vital and inspiring book on the meaning and duties Your Life 


of citizenship, with material ranging from the functions 


of local government to that of the UN. Emphasis is 
placed on those values upon which democracy is founded “as | 


—tolerance, personal responsibility, respect for work, 


and appreciation of the dignity and capacities of the sha. 
individual. Abundantly illustrated . .. many study aids LUZ 
. real cases. Workbook and Manual available. 


GINN AND Represented by 
Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. 4 
On r 165 Luckie St., N. W. ; bea O. Box 246, 
Cc PAN Atlanta 3, Georgia John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin 





























NEW _Ydoas for YOU! 


These unusual New Milton Bradley teaching aid 


will help you to easier, faster and better teaching in 
ARITHMETIC—READING—LANGUAGE ARTS. 


A. Phonetic Word Wheel—designed to make phonetics both challenging and interesting. Gives 
children varied practice in recognition of vowels, consonants and phonetic blends. for 
second and third grade use. No. 9358—price $.50 

* e * 
B. Universal Counting Frame stands on floor or adjusts to desk height. Upright it is 46 
26'/2'' and adjusts to 32'' x 26!/2 Ten rows of bright, waxed, non-toxic counters; cadmiur 
plated steel rods, wood frame firmly braced and perfectly balanced. For kindergarten throu: 
third grade and special classes. No. 9370—price $15.00 

e a a 
C. Educational Thermometer—Red and white elastic ‘'mercury bar'' moves up and down 
show a given temperature. Teaches not only temperature but can be used for addition and 
subtraction problems and teaching minus quantities. Fahrenheit—centigrade conversion chart 
on rear with other data. Size 19'' x 3'' of durable stock. No. 9377—Price $.65 

e o e 
D. Day by Day Calendar—for arithmetic and reading readiness. In full color with changeable 
days, months and years specially illustrated cards for holidays, weather, phases of the 
moon. Brightens up room and stimulates student interest. Ideal for teaching arithmetic, science 
social studies and convent events. Over 35 multi-colored cards, plus date cards and blank 
cards. Heavy permanent frame is 21'' x 20'' with glossy red finish. No. 9374—price $2.00 

aa e > 
E. Hundred Chart—Excellent, economical and graphic, includes instructor's master chart 
measuring 23'' x 3I"' with big bold numbers printed on heavy, glare-resistant stock and 3% 
smaller charts, duplicating the master chart. Measuring 5!/"' x 4'/,'' each, they may be used 
in conjunction with the master or for individual seatwork. A single set will meet the require- 

B. UNIVERSAL COUNTING FRAME ments of up to 36 pupils. Instructions and suggested uses are included for grades | to 4 and 


C. EDUCATIONAL special classes. No. 9312—price $1.00 
THERMOMETER 


DAY BY DAY CALENDAR — _ QUIZMO 


| November | of ine ; 4 Ld 10 Quizmo—These three Quizmo games, arithmetic, phonetic and 
ff Tell Time, are played like Lotto. They are fun to play in small 


“ De . rie : group or large classes. Each stimulates student interest, in- 
om 31415! £ reasing proficiency in the subject to be taught 

” o8 4 pole : F. Arithmetic Quizmo—Available in three sets—No. 9309 Ad- 

y y . —s = dition and Subtraction, No. 9310 Multiplication and Division 
1718] 9 jtOf* } 12} 13) ! - and 9371 Fraction. Each contains 41 Master cards, printed both 
4B = . Sere ie “ sides R 126 Quiz cards. Also a generous supply of markers 

rice per set 
ll 
Tae 4 '8 | 13 |20) 


G. Phonetic Quizmo—Develops pupil's awareness of individual 

letter and groups of letters. Trains children in audio and visual 

perception. Consists of Quizmo cards, calling cards and markers. 
E. HUNDRED CHART No. 9357—price $1.50 


H. Tell Time Quizmo—Teaches time-telling and stimulates 
student interest. May be played in recreation periods. Con- 
tains one large clock dial with sturdy metal hands, 40 student 
answer cards with individual clock dials on the reverse side, 
40 sets of small hands with fasteners for attaching to dials, and 
a generous supply of markers. No. 9375—price $2.50 


D. DAY BY DAY CALENDAR 


F. ARITHMETIC QUIZMO : ‘ TELL TIME QUIZMO 


Nashville Products Co. 7 inane School Products Co. 
158-2nd Ave. North Highland Products Co. 357-59 Madison 


Nashville, Tenn. Knoxville, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn. 








